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T F the  success  of  a partnership  or  corporation  might  be 
impaired  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  executives  the 
life  insurance  trust  is  the  remedy. 

Under  this  plan,  the  lives  of  partners  or  important 
executives  are  insured  by  the  company,  thus  protecting 
both  and  preventing  interruption  of  the  company’s 
financial  affairs.  It  provides  a buyer  for  the  stock  and 
furnishes  cash  for  the  purchase.  It  prevents  the  stock 
being  scattered  or  sold  at  a loss  to  the  estate  or  held  by 
heirs  of  a deceased  partner  who  may  be  unable  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  success  of  the  business. 

This  and  many  other  phases  of  trusteeship  are  de- 
scribed in  a handily  indexed  new  booklet  “Unusual 
Group  Judgment”  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Cleveland  Crust 

Trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
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FOR  SALE 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  PostoflJce) 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

two  baths:  good  lot,  fine  location 

in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention. 

30  East  College  Street 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

• 

Try 

"On  College  Street” 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

SELLS 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaflfner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

ROSS 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 

Formerly  Rjt'ers 

AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 

Alwaj's  the  Best  in 

APPAREL 

SHOE  SHOE 

— 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 

and  at  the  right  prices. 

40  South  Main  St. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 
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^^You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  Page  this  month  outlines  the  situation  in  the  admissions  office  presented  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  William  H.  Seaman. — W.  P.  B.) 


The  Si/iuilion  in  Admissions. — ■ 

Since  1923  Oberlin  has  had  selective  admission.  Selection  has  been  made  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character  and  school  leadership.  Relative  to  the 
number  of  places  available,  the  number  of  students  competing  for  places  at  Oberlin 
has  been  as  large  as  in  the  best  institutions  of  the  country.  This  process  of  Selective 
Admission  has  been  steadily  raising  the  quality  of  the  entire  student  body  and  there- 
fore the  quality  of  work  done  in  and  by  the  college. 

In  1928  and  1929,  however,  Oberlin,  has 
shared  in  the  countrywide  decline  in  number 
of  college  applicants.  Simultaneously  there  has 
been  more  active  competition  for  the  best  stu- 
dents by  both  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
schools.  The  recent  large  gains  in  quality  se- 
cured through  selective  admission  are,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  threatened  by  this  decline  in  num- 
ber of  applicants. 

The  Alumni  are  Highly  Important  to  the 
Situation. — 

Last  year  49  percent  of  the  Freshmen  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  related  to 
one  or  more  Alumni.  Of  the  remaining  51  per- 
cent the  great  majority  were  directly  influenced 
to  come  to  Oberlin  by  Alumni  or  former  stu- 
dents. The  Alumni  body,  in  truth  then,  is  our 
main  recruiting  source  and  agency. 

What  Every  Alumnus  Can  Do  About  It. — 

I.  Interest  the  outstanding  students  in 
your  community  in  Oberlin.  Send  in  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  college.  (Oberlin’s 
great  body  of  high  school  teachers  and  administrators,  ministers  and  “Y”  workers 
are  in  a peculiarly  strategic  position  to  help  here.) 

2.  Interview  prospective  candidates  and  offer  information  to  the  college  about 
their  qualification  for  admission. 

3.  Make  contacts  with  principals  and  teachers  and  keep  them  informed  about 
Oberlin.  The  admissions  office  will  gladly  send  you  catalogues  and  copies  of  the 
many  types  of  literature  and  illustrative  material  now  available  for  distribution. 

4.  Offer  your  home  once  a year,  or  oftener,  for  an  informal  evening  with  pros- 
pective students  and  Alumni,  showing  college  movies  and  having  an  informal  talk 
by  some  Alumnus  or  college  representative. 

The  College  is  doing  its  part  through  the  appointment  of  a full-time  Director 
of  Admissions,  much  of  whose  time  is  to  be  spent  in  field  work. 

Oberlin  is  prepared,  as  never  before,  to  provide  the  highest  type  of  education. 
She  needs  the  thoughtful,  loyal  cooperation  of  her  Alumni  in  continuing  to  bring  the 
best  students  to  her  doors.  In  so  far  as  the  Alumni  bring  good  students,  and  many 
of  them,  the  College  can  become  actually  what  the  President  says  it  is  potentially, 
“ the  most  influential  college  in  the  country.” 
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Increased  tuition,  high  scholarship  standards,  inclina- 
tion of  boys  toward  the  practical  are  part  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  falling  off  of  boy  applicants  for  entrance 
to  Oberlin.  The  battle  to  secure  an 
EVERY  ALUMNUS  equal  number  of  each  sex  has  been 
CAN  HELP  faced  year  after  year,  as  long  as 

SECURE  MEN  any  of  us  can  remember.  The  prob- 

lem is  not  new,  although  It  may  be 
a little  more  acute  this  year  than  tor  several. 

Mr.  Seaman,  new  director  of  admissions,  faces  the  sit- 
uation squarely  and  asks  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
alumni.  His  statements  on  the  opposite  page  make  the 
matter  plain,  his  requests  should  not  go  unheeded.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  interest  a high  type  of  boy  in  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Seaman  has  found  it  easy  to  do  so.  a dozen  alumni 
whose  names  could  be  mentioned,  find  it  easy.  It  is 
easy  when  one  really  gives  his  mind  to  it.  The  trouble 
is  most  of  us  are  not  willing  to  give  our  mind  to  it.  0, 
yes,  we  love  the  old  school  and  like  to  see  it  prosper, 
but  when  it  comes  to  informing  ourselves  on  the  present 
Oberlin,  to  taking  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
leading  boys  in  our  high  schools  and  presenting  Oberlin 
to  them,  well,  we  just  don’t  do  it,  it  is  too  much  bother. 
And  then  we  go  on  complaining  that  there  are  too  many 
girls  in  Oberlin.  There  always  will  be  too  many  girls 
until  more  of  us  follow  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Seaman 
and  direct  boys  back  to  our  alma  mater. 

Harold  Baker,  ’19,  gets  joy  out  of  all  phases  of  his 
life,  but  ask  him  what  he  especially  enjoys,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  he  will  reply,  “ Sending  boys  to  Oberlin.” 
Other  men  will  testify  to  the  same  thing.  Then  why  do 
not  more  us  do  it?  Indulgence,  indifference,  lack  of  in- 
formation, too  busy,  are  reasons  that  can  be  overcome. 
Let  us  stir  ourselves,  and  do  it  right  now.  There  are  still 
fine  boys  who  have  not  selected  their  college  for  next  year. 
And  it  is  none  too  early  to  commence  talking  Oberlin  to 
boys  that  will  be  ready  to  enter  in  another  year. 

The  search  for  likely  candidates  for  Oberlin  is  some- 
thing that  we  all  can  engage  in.  There  is  another  way 
that  some  of  us  can  assist,  that  is  in  providing  schol- 
arship funds.  Mr.  Seaman  re- 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  ports  that  there  are  right  now 

TO  HONOR  JOHN  a score  of  applicants  for  Oberlin 

FISHER  PECK  whose  scholarship  grades,  char- 

AND  ASSIST  acter  and  general  fitness  for  col- 

WORTHY  STUDENTS  lege  would  admit  them  if  there 
were  only  scholarship  funds  avail- 
able to  assist  them  on  their  tuition.  Increased  scholar- 
ship funds  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  bring  us  an  in- 
creased number  of  boys. 

Just  at  present  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the 
John  Fisher  Peck  Scholarship  Fund.  Income  from  this 
fund  is  to  go  annually  toward  the  tuition  of  one  or  more 
needy  hoys.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  he  friends 
of  Mr.  Peck  who  would  readily  give  to  a fund  for  this 
purpose  and  in  his  honor.  Do  not  wait  to  be  per.sonally 
solicited  but  send  a generous  pledge  or  a check  directly 
to  the  Alumni  Association  to  be  used  to  this  end. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
is  an  illuminating  account  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moyer, 
’21,  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in  Shansi  and  the 
plans  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools 
FOLLOWING  IN  THE  to  bring  modern  research  and 
FOOTSTEPS  OF  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  prov- 

JOHN  FREDERICK  ince’s  need. 

OBERLIN  The  inauguration  of  this  work 

is  undoubtedly  the  most  import- 
ant step  taken  by  the  Schools  since  their  foundation 
twenty-two  years  ago.  A whole  great  province  here:  one- 
half  of  its  population  engaged  in  agriculture;  not  an  in- 
stitution in  the  province  teaching  modern  methods  of  ag- 
riculture. What  a tremendous  opportunity  faces  the 
Shansi  Schools  and  how  fortunate  that  we  had  a repre- 
sentative who  sensed  the  need  and  felt  the  urge  to  place 
his  life  over  against  it. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  mention  that  Mr.  George  R. 
Hemingway,  ’94-’95,  of  Oak  Park,  III.,  has  contributed  a 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  the  plot  of  ground  for  the 
first  experiments.  He  and  Dr.  George  Hubbard,  professor 
of  Geology  at  Oberlin,  are  acting  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  Mr,  Moyer.  Gifts  toward  land,  implements,  seeds, 
and  other  necessaries  will  be  gladly  received. 


“ It  was  the  finest  commencement  we  have  ever  had,” 
reports  one  member  of  the  faculty  who  has  seen  many. 
“ I have  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  before  at  a re- 
union as  I have  this  year,”  said  an 
A VERY  alumnus  of  long  standing. 

SUCCESSFUL  Maybe  it  was  the  fine  weather 

COMMENCEMENT  that  put  everybody  in  such  an  op- 
timistic and  approving  state  of 
mind,  maybe  it  was  the  excellent  speaking,  possibly  the 
expedition  with  which  events  were  carried  through,  or 
the  beauty  of  the  illumination  and  floats,  and  the  glor- 
ious time  had  in  the  parade.  Or  maybe  it  was  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  matrons  and  the  delicious  food  they  served. 
In  any  case  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  approval. 
There  was  no  rain,  it  was  warm  but  not  too  hot,  most 
speakers  were  brief.  There  were  no  evident  blunders, 
accidents  or  catastrophes.  Everybody  seemed  to  have  a 
good  time. 


There  has  always  circulated,  especially  among  non- 
college  men,  the  barest  suspicion  that  college  men  do  not 

live  very  long.  They  usually 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES  follow  sedentary  occupations, 
LONG-LIVED  and  disease  and  death  in  the 

mind  of  the  muscle-bound  is 
associated  with  the  latter.  The  American  Student  Health 
Association  comes  forth  with  the  report,  however,  which 
not  only  frustrates  that  assumption  but  turns  the  tables. 
The  vital  history  of  40,000  graduates  from  eight  colleges, 
1870  to  1905,  of  5,000  athletes  of  10  colleges,  and  6.500 
honor  men  from  six  colleges  from  graduation  until  1925 
was  collated.  The  college  graduate  mortality  rate  was 
8.8  below  the  national  average,  taking  the  latter  as  100. 
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TO  WHOM 

IT  MAY  CONCERN 

The  Appian  Way 


I was  wandering  one  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  about 
the  enclosure  of  the  railway  station  at  Rome,  looking 
for  a fragment  of  the  Servian  wall  that  was  said  to  be 
inside,  when  I came  upon  a railway  porter  who  had 
finished  his  day’s  work.  At  my  request,  he  politely  did 
the  honours  of  the  relic  and  then  offered  his  services 
as  guide  whenever  I should  have  need  of  them.  He  knew 
nothing  about  “ antiquities,”  but  he  knew  his  Rome, 
and  I gladly  accepted  his  offer.  His  name,  he  told  me,  was 
Silvano,  and  he  was  as  brown  and  still,  as  woodsy  and 
faunlike  as  his  name.  On  our  excursions  together,  and 
we  made  many,  he  hardly  ever  uttered  an  unnecessary 
word,  but  his  silence  was  not  stolid  or  indifferent.  In- 
stead, it  was  sympathetic  and  understanding,  though 
inarticulate.  He  would  trudge  along  beside  me  for  miles, 
carrying  camera  or  book  or  coat,  sometimes  all  three, 
lighting  up  instantly  when  I spoke  to  him,  but  otherwise 
perfectly  quiet.  When  my  appetite  for  antiquity  failed, 
he  would  conduct  me  to  a rustic  cafe  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  there  we  would  sit  for  hours  among  the 
workmen  and  peasants,  all  jolly  and  talkative  and  friend- 
ly. We  prowled  about  a good  deal  at  night,  watching  the 
moon  flood  the  silent  squares  and  streets,  or  listening 
to  the  nightingales  in  the  trees  of  some  old  garden, 
fragrant  with  oleander  and  wistaria.  One  evening  we 
were  stopped  by  two  zealous  policemen,  who  searched 
my  poor  Silvano  for  weapons — their  theory  evidently  being 
that  here  was  a guileless  foreigner  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  what  the  Italians  call  a malvivente,  and  we  call  a 
“crook.” 

It  is  one  of  our  nocturnal — or  better,  vesperal — adven- 
tures that  I wish  to  record.  Like  many  other  trivial 
matters  it  has  remained  in  my  mind  long  after  far  more 
important  incidents  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  reason 
is  that  on  this  excursion  I discovered  Rome  — my  Rome, 
of  course,  for  the  immortal,  “intangible”  city  is  all  things 
to  all  men.  We  started  late  on  a Sunday  afternoon  to 
walk  out  the  Via  AppUi  Antica.  Silvano  arrayed  in  his 
ugly  Sunday  best.  Usually  he  wore  the  picturesque,  it 
nondescript  costume  of  his  calling  — patched  trousers, 
sustained  by  the  broad  workman’s  sash,  wound  several 
times  about  his  waist,  a shirt  very  much  open  at  the 
throat,  and  a disreputable  cap.  But  today  he  was  coated 
and  collared  and  straw-hatted,  and  looked,  in  tact,  rather 
like  Huckleberry  Finn  after  the  Widow  Douglass  had 
begun  to  "civilize”  him. 

We  issued  from  the  city  by  the  Porta  San  Sehastiano, 
and  after  the  first  dull  stretch  of  road  between  high 
walls,  we  found  ourselves  in  full  Caviixir/va.  At  our  left, 
the  endless  arches  of  the  Marcian  aqueduct  strode  across 
the  plain,  and  at  our  right  above  a low  stone  fence  such 
a.s  one  sees  in  New  I'lngland,  the  tawny  fields  sti’etched 
away  into  a distance  as  blue  as  the  sea.  Hardly  a tree 
or  a house  was  In  sight  — only,  on  cither  hand,  a low  of 
ruined  tombs,  as  frequent  as  tbe  cypresses  that  line  a 
Campo  Santo  road,  and  here  and  there,  crowning  a knoll, 
a battlemented  tower,  with  the  sunset  light  streaming 
through  its  shattered  walls.  Behind  us  the  fdty  la.\  gie> 
and  dim,  with  the  iiinnacles  of  St.  John  Lateran  always 
visible,  and,  from  every  height,  the  dome  of  St.  Boter’s, 


floating  in  the  air  like  a mirage. 

Nowhere,  as  on  that  still,  deserted  strip  of  grey  road, 
bordered  by  fragments  of  concrete  and  brick  and  marble, 
have  I had  such  a sense  of  Rome.  Here  the  ancient 
monuments  are  not  on  show,  as  in  the  Forum  and  the 
Palatine.  They  stand  remote  and  self-contained,  as  they 
have  stood  for  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  between  them 
runs  this  silent,  grass-grown  way,  with,  every  now  and 
then,  an  outcropping  of  the  lava  pavement  laid  doym  by 
Appius  Claudius  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago.  Over 
it  thundered  — and  jolted,  if  our  experience  was  typical — 
the  chariot  wheels  of  august  Romans  journeying  to  Capua 
in  seai'ch  of  pleasure  or  glory,  past  these  silent  reminders 
that  pleasure  is  a phantom  and  fame  a shadow.  We 
heard  nothing  but  the  cicada  shrilling;  we  felt  nothing  but 
the  “everlasting  wash  of  air,”  redolent  of  mint  and  penny- 
royal; we  saw  nothing  but  the  evening  light  lying  with 
incredible  softness  on  the  rolling  fields,  the  grassy  un- 
travelled  way,  and  the  ivy-hung,  empty  tombs. 

With  what  tears,  with  what  a rain  of  grief  these 
places  have  been  wet!  What  memories  and  hopes  were 
enshrined  here  — memories  and  hopes  not  less  transitory 
than  the  urns  that  were  to  keep  these  ashes  sacred  and 
these  names  undying.  Now  not  a vestige  remains  of 
them  and  all  their  vivid  life.  These  are  empty  treasure- 
chambers,  where  grief  and  tears  were  laid  up  for  gen- 
erations. One  by  one  the  builders  of  them  brought  some- 
thing to  the  hoard,  and  then  came,  bewept  and  treasured 
in  their  turn,  to  take  their  place  among  their  dead.  And 
each  of  them,  as  Cardinal  Newman  reminds  us,  was  an 
individual  — not  merely  a Roman,  a citizen,  a servant,  but 
a man  or  woman  with  his  or  her  intimate  life,  relations 
with  others,  expansions  towards  the  unseen,  hopes  and 
joys  and  renunciations.  Here  they  walked  at  nightfall, 
as  we  were  walking,  and  remembered  their  latter  end, 
and  here  they  looked  at  us  gravely,  as  we  passed,  from 
the  reliefs  upon  their  tombs. 

The  sun  set  like  a ball  of  orange  fire,  leaving  an  after- 
glow of  rose  pink,  lavender,  and  violet,  but  the  transform- 
ing light  had  no  effect  upon  these  monuments.  They 
seemed  quietly  to  resist  it,  and  stood  there  hardly  less 
cold  in  the  warm  splendours  of  sunset  than  they  would 
be  under  the  grey  veil  of  twilight. 

And  suddenly,  as  I contemplated  them,  reality  touched 
me,  1 thought  of  the  evil  reputation  of  the  Campagna 
after  nightfall  and  of  the  long  miles  we  had  to  go.  In 
the  nick  of  time,  a peasant  in  his  two-wheeled  cart  came 
jolting  along  and,  tor  a consideration,  allowed  us  to  jolt 
with  him,  while  he  sat  placidly  smoking  his  pipe,  with- 
out a glance  at  the  glories  of  heaven  or  the  memorials 
of  vanished  grandeur.  He  set  us  down  at  a wayside, 
vine-hung  restaurant  outside  tbe  walls  of  the  city,  where 
we  ate  chicken  prepared  "hunter-fashion,”  nlta  racciatora, 
and  a rough  green  salad,  and  drank  tbe  amber  wine  of 
the  hills,  while  our  fellow-diners  danced  gaily  to  the 
sound  of  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
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Shall  We  Restore  Life  to  the  Individual 

Commencement  Address  in  Part  by  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  Ph.D. 


In  discussing  his  subject  Mr.  Brown  sought  to  answer 
two  questions:  first,  Is  the  individual  really  so  import- 
ant? and,  secondly,  Does  the  individual  receive  all  the 
consideration  he  deserves? 

His  e.vplanation  of  the  function  of  the  individual  in 
society  was  that  when  the  matter  is  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms  the  individual  is  the  source  of  ideas.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  ideas  as  coming  from  a made- 
to-order  organization.  “ Suppose  in  the  1850's,  when  Dar- 
win was  feeling  his  way  toward  his  conception  of  evolu- 
tion. an  organization  had  sat  down  to  originate  a similar 
conception — some  National  Commission,  or  Board  of 
Directors,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  or  College  Faculty.  They 
would  still  be  in  session!  ” 

The  individual,  too,  must  constantly  save  organized 
life  from  the  suffocation  that  comes  from  traditions  which 
have  ceased  to  possess  vitality.  The  natural  history  of 
an  idea  is  something  as  follows:  An  individual  conceives 
an  idea.  He  has  enthusiasm  tor  it,  and  develops  disciples. 
These  disciples,  in  order  to  make  the  idea  secure,  organize 
it.  Then  they  become  so  much  interested  in  perpetuating 
the  organization  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  idea  the  or- 
ganization was  supposed  to  foster.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  the  individual  constantly  coming  along  and  break- 
ing up  traditions  that  have  become  deadening,  and  giv- 
ing to  life  a new  necessary  mobility.  Mr.  Brown  men- 
tioned the  Chautauqua  as  an  instance  of  an  American 
organization  that  has  lost  sight  of  the  original  idea  which 
it  was  founded  to  perpetuate.  He  said  that  if  another  in- 
stance should  be  required  one  might  turn  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  if  still  another  instance  might  be  re- 
quired one  might  turn  to  the  Republican  party. 

He  pointed  out,  too,  how  the  individual  is  significant 
geographically  as  well  as  historically.  The  individuals 
of  power  who  contribute  to  the  highly  organized  centers 
come  from  every  conceivable  out-of-the-way  place.  New 
Yorkers  laugh  with  a wise  lifting  of  the  eyebrow  at  Main 
Street,  yet  most  of  tbe  people  in  New  York  who  amount 
to  anything  came  from  Main  Street.  The  highly  organ- 
ized center  stands  constantly  in  need  of  the  revivifying 
healthiness  of  outlook  which  the  individual  from  the  prov- 
inces can  bring. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question.  Does  the  individual 
receive  all  the  consideration  he  deserves,  Mr.  Brown 
looked  at  contemporary  life  in  America  to  see,  first, 
whether  there  is  a fair  opportunity  to  be  an  individual, 
and  an  inclination  to  tolerate  individuality. 

He  showed  how  we  have  gradually  ceased  to  think  of 
the  individual  life  as  anything  precious.  When  disaster 
•overtook  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  the  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  carried  banner  headlines. 
But  every  two  months,  in  a small  state  like  Massachu- 
setts, we  kill  as  many  with  automobiles  as  were  killed 
in  the  Cleveland  Clinic — every  two  months!  The  people 
in  the  North  talked  about  the  great  sacrifice  of  blood  they 
had  to  make  in  order  to  settle  the  slavery  question.  Yet 
in  the  past  four  years  we  have  killed  more  in  the  United 
States  with  automobiles  than  were  killed  outright  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  Union  armies  during  the  four  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  gave  numerous  specific  instances  of 
the  way  education,  the  Church,  and  the  neighborhood 
have  ceased  to  be  personal  in  the  sense  that  they  were 


personal  two  or  three  decades  ago.  The  tendency  is  to 
put  everyone  in  a tight  classification,  whether  he  happens 
to  fit  there  or  not. 

The  speaker  then  examined  American  industry,  com- 
merce, education,  and  publishing  to  see  how  easy  or  how 
difficult  it  is  in  these  fields  tor  an  individual  with  a new 
idea  to  break  througb.  In  industry,  he  quoted  Hugh 
Farrell  as  saying  that  there  were  only  three  industries 
in  the  United  States  that  were  taking  full  advantage  of 
scientific  research.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Brown  said,  would  have 
gone  on  for  a century  making  his  infernal  Model  T cars 
had  there  not  been  enough  competition  finally  to  force 
him  to  find  a better  one.  “And  when  he  made  the  change, 
it  necessitated  enough  money  to  endow  a score  of  colleges, 
a crisis  in  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  and 
their  families,  and  a period  of  concern  in  the  entire  eco- 
nomic world — just  to  establish  a somewhat  improved  idea 
in  one  industry.  How  much  of  a chance  has  an  individual 
who  possesses  nothing  more  than  a good  idea?” 

This  tendency  to  do  everything  through  organization 
has  found  expression  in  the  chain  stores,  in  chain-store 
education,  and  in  the  mass  publication  of  periodicals  and 
books.  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  the  great  teachers 
whom  he  had  known  as  a student,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Adams  Sherman  Hill,  George  Herbert  Palmer,  George 
Lyman  Kittredge,  Bliss  Perry,  Barrett  Wendell,  Dean 
Briggs,  Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  George  Pierce  Baker, 
would,  if  they  were  young  men  today,  be  unable  to  grow 
into  their  eminence  as  they  once  did,  because  they  could 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  advanced  degrees  and  other 
academic  sanctions.  As  for  books,  he  said,  “As  matters 
stand  just  now,  we  should  be  in  a state  of  perfection  if  a 
million  readers  would  agi-ee  to  surrender  their  right  to 
personal  taste,  and  authorize  a shrewd  business  man  who 
hires  editors  and  calls  himself  a Book  Club  to  send  them 
postpaid  from  month  to  month  such  books  as  ought,  by 
somebody  else’s  judgment,  to  be  good  for  them.  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  this  would  save  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing and  advertising  books  too  various  or  too  subtle 
for  all  the  million  to  read  in  unison.  It  is  not  that  the 
million  ought  not  to  read;  I wish  there  might  be  ten 
million.  But  they  ought  not  to  read  in  unison.  They 
ought  to  exercise  personal  choice  even  if  it  should  some- 
times be  a poor  choice.  Their  interests  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently diversified  to  provide  a hearing  for  any  man  who 
happened  along  with  an  original  idea.” 

“We  do  not  afford  opportunity  to  the  individual  through 
the  printed  book.  We  think  we  read  a great  many  copies 
of  a given  book;  yet  Australia,  sticking  yonder  on  the 
outermost  corner  of  the  earth — Australia,  with  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  six  million  (one-twentieth  of  ours) 
publishes  volumes  of  verse  that  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  sell  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  seventy  thousand  copies. 
We  think  we  publish  a great  number  of  books;  yet  James 
Truslow  Adams  has  reminded  us  that  for  a given  unit 
of  population,  England  publishes  three  times  as  many; 
Germany  six  times  as  many;  Holland,  ten  times  as  many; 
Latvia  (who  seems  to  be  leading  the  world  just  now  in 
the  drama),  eleven  times  as  many;  and  Denmark  thir- 
teen times  as  many.  The  fact  is  inescapable;  we  do  not 
make  it  easy  for  tbe  individual  to  be  heard  through  the 
printed  book.  In  this  field  he  suffers  just  as  he  suffers 
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in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  education.  Not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  call  the  atmosphere 
beneficent.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  in  the  limited  time  at  his  dis- 
posal he  would  propose  only  one  means  of  combatting  this 
impersonal  life — the  development  of  militant  colleges  of 
arts.  “You  are  aware  here,  when  you  look  abroad  from 
this  vantage  point,  that  the  American  college  of  arts, 
despite  its  aggressive  appearance  and  increased  enroll- 
ment, has  become  an  army  in  a fortress  instead  of  an 


Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright  of  the  class  of 
1879  in  costume  of  the  period 


army  in  the  field.  It  has  become  so  engrossed  in  the 
business  of  defending  itself  at  every  point  where  it  had 
been  attacked  that  it  has  unwittingly  thrown  away  the 
higher  opportunity  of  leading  individual  youths  on  an  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  adventure.  It  has  striven  to  make 
itself  obviously  important  in  the  public  mind.  It  has  tried 
to  show  its  own  religious  denomination  how  the  college  is 
the  bulwark  of  what  the  church  believes  in  peculiarly;  it 

has  tried  to  squ-ire  itself  with  business  by  squeezing  in  a few 

courses  in  marketing  and  advertising;  it  has  sought  to 
give  the  consei’vative  grou])  a morsel  of  sweetness  by 
maiiitainiiig  professors  of  Greek  when  by  its  own  policy 
there  is  nothing  much  for  a professor  of  Greek  to  do; 
it  has  tried  to  prove  that  it  fits  into  the  scheme  of  things, 
by  delegating  to  professional  schools  the  authority  to 
carry  on  the  fourth  year  of  its  work — thereby  aduiittiTig 
the  non-essential  character  of  its  own  academic  spirit; 
it  has  tried  to  hold  the  spiritually  heterogeneous  alumni 
together  by  the  spectacle  of  highly  jirolessioualized  ath- 
letics. 


“It  need  not  he  so.  The  American  college  of  liberal 
arts  as  it  developed — even  on  this  very  spot — is  the  most 
significant  contribution  the  country  has  thus  far  made 
to  life.  The  spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  working  their  lives  away  in 
order  that  their  children  might  go  to  a community  where 
inspiriting  ideas  could  he  lived  with  reflectively  for  three 
or  four  years — sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  merchants, 
ministers,  carpenters,  miners,  laundry-women,  or  anyone 
else  who  yearned  tor  a more  interesting  life — is  without 
parallel  in  written  history.  And  if  the  college  of  arts 
can  only  experience  a rebirth,  we  shall  take  away  a per- 
ceptible element  of  the  organized  grossness  that  over- 
whelms us.” 

As  a part  of  the  offensive  warfare  which  Mr.  Brown 
proposed  for  the  liberal  college,  he  suggested  a Division 
or  a School  of  the  Arts  where  not  only  two  or  three  of 
the  Fine  Arts  hut  all  the  major  arts — painting,  music, 
sculpture,  drama,  poetry,  architecture  and  the  like  should 
he  represented  by  masters  who  would  reveal  to  students 
the  fertilizing  diversity  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  what  men 
do,  when  they  have  a fair  opportunity  to  do  their  best. 
Mr.  Brown  observed  in  passing  that  if  students  who  be- 
came interested  in  the  world  of  architecture  should  de- 
cide to  practice  the  art  as  a profession  they  might  find 
fruitful  employment  in  most  colleges  without  leaving  the 
campus.  He  proposed  that  more  of  the  colleges  inter- 
ested in  perpetuating  a right  diversity  of  ideas  should 
publish  “brothers”  or  “sisters”  or  “second  cousins”  of  the 
Yale  Reviem,  the  Virginia  Quarterly,  or  the  Midland. 

The  speaker  refused  to  accept  the  philosophy  so  widely 
prevalent  that  it  is  no  use  to  do  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter. “But  ah,”  someone  tells  me,  “ you  are  very  naive, 
very  much  younger  than  you  look.  Don’t  you  know  that 
there  is  a great  futility  which  you  have  not  considered? 
Don’t  you  know  that  ali  efforts,  cooperative  and  individ- 
uai  alike,  are  utter  emptiness?  It  is  not  a question  of 
setting  one  kind  of  effort  over  against  another.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pigmy  man  in  a universe  where  nothing  counts. 
So  what’s  the  use?  One  of  my  former  associates  tells 
me  that  in  two  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
years — I don’t  see  why  he  shouldn’t  have  made  it  an  even 
three  million — the  sun  will  have  cooled  off  sufficiently  to 
leave  our  little  earth  only  an  icy  hall  spinning  through 
space.  Why,  then,  he  concerned  about  anybody’s  puny 
individual  efforts? 

“Well,  1 favor  cleaning  up  Chicago  anyhow!  The 

philosophy  for  timorous  little  men  to  practice  is  that  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who  w'hen  he  heard  voices  wailing 
that  it  was  no  use,  cried  out:  “But  one  does  not  fight 

because  there  is  hope  of  winning.  No!  No! — it  is  much 
finer  to  fight  when  it  is  no  use.”  If  worst  comes  to  worst 
and  our  little  world  goes  spinning  through  the  universe 
tor  coimtless  milieniums,  like  a frosted  baseball,  let  us 
have  those  ou  more  fortunate  spheres  look  at  the  icy  rec- 
ord of  us  through  their  high-powered  teiescopes  and  say, 
‘ There  seem  to  be  traces  of  beings  who  possessed  iutel- 

iigence.’  If  worst  should  not  come  to  worst,  if  some 

other  wann  sun  should  sidle  up  to  us  and  guarantee  us 
an  indefinite  stretch  of  Octobers  and  Aprils,  then  it  shall 
not  he  amiss  to  give  thought  to  the  individual,  so  that 
he  may  always  he  coming  to  us  and  giving  us  the  new 
life  which  we  always  cherish  hut  do  not  always  recognize 
when  we  see  it.” 
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Oberlin-Shansi  Opens  an  Agricultural  Department 

By  Raymond  Tyson  Moyer,  ’21 


Mr.  Raymond  T.  Moyer,  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle. spent  two  years  in  Taitcu  as  an  Obertin  stn- 
dent  representative.  Shortly  after  ret uiminy  to  this 
country  he  was  yiven  a scholarship  by  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  for  two  years'  study  in  agri- 
culture. This  he  pursued  at  Colorado  and  at  Cor- 
nell. 

He  was  then  appointed  as  teacher  of  agriculture 
in  the  Schools.  The  year  of  19J~-2S  he  spent  in 
language  study  in  Peking  and  the  following  year  in 
investigation  in  Shansi.  He  noic  outlines  his  future 
plans. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  beginning  of  a new  di- 
vision of  work  in  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Schools, 
namely,  a Department  of  Agriculture.  Active  steps  are 
now  being  taken  toward  its  development  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  a definite  and  regular  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Shansi  enterprise.  Interest  in  this  ad- 
dition to  the  Oberlin-in-China  project  has  existed  among 
officers  and  friends  for  a number  of  years.  It  was  only 
last  year,  however,  that  it  became  possible  to  begin  work 
with  a definite  program. 

The  object  of  this  work  might  for  the  present  be  de- 
fined as  a purpose  to  bring  to  the  farmers  of  this  region 
practical  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation to  their  problems  of  modern  scientific  agricul- 
tural information.  A survey  of  conditions  in  this  region 
soon  showed  that  what  was  most  needed  at  first  was  not 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  What  was  first 
needed  was  an  attempt  to  deal  as  far  as  possible  with 
practical  problems  common  in  this  region,  and  to  bring 
to  those  engaged  in  farming  such  things  of  value  as  may 
be  discovered.  This  definition  of  our  purpose  confines 
our  activities  to  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  hoped, 
later,  to  widen  the  scope  to  include  improvement  in  many 
phases  of  rural  life. 

A good  deal  could  be  written  about  the  importance 
of  such  a work  to  the  region  served  by  our  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  agriculture  is  Shansi’s  most  important 
occupation.  Government  survey  figures  show  about  halt 
of  its  population  engaged  directly  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  more  than  seven  times  the  number  following 
any  other  occupation.  Its  importance,  too,  is  naturally 
intensified  by  that  proportion  of  the  remaining  population 
which  draws  its  livelihood  from  serving  in  one  way  or 
another  the  agricultural  halt.  It  is  possible  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  industry  may  be  Shansi’s  most  im- 
piortant  activity.  The  province  is  rich  in  coal,  and  it  has 
some  iron.  Transportation  possibilities,  also,  are  favor- 
able. At  the  present  lime  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
however,  this  place  is  held  and  will  be  held  by  agricul- 
ture. 

ONE-HALF  THE  POPULATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 
In  the  second  place,  the  population  of  Shansi  is  a 
dense  one,  a tact  which  causes  problems  aggravated  by 
two  further  factors,  topography  and  climate.  The  most 
reliable  figures  available  show  an  average  density  four- 
and-a-half  times  that  of  the  United  States.  There  are, 
in  Europe,  countries  with  populations  as  dense  as  this 
in  which  no  serious  distress  occurs.  The  above  two 
factors,  however,  create  quite  a different  situation  in 
Shansi. 

Shansi’s  aspect  is  not  that  of  a continuous  garden. 
■Government  figures,  again,  state  that  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  area  is  mountainous.  My  own  estimate  of 


this  mountainous  portion  would  be  that  about  one-half 
is  regularly  tilled  by  means  of  terraces  or  direct  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surface  where  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep, 
but  that  the  remaining  half  is  rocky  hillsides  untillable  in 
any  form.  This  fact  materially  reduces  the  area  usable. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  holding  of  an 
average  Shansi  farmer  is  less  than  ten  acres. 

Climate  adds  to  the  Shansi  farmer’s  difficulties.  North 
China  can  all  be  classed  climatically  as  semi-arid.  Rain- 
fall figures  available  show  for  Shansi  a slightly  less  an- 
nual rainfall  than  is  recorded  at  the  dry  land  field  sta- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Akron,  Colorado.  Much  of  the  land  is  probably  no  more 
favorable  for  farming  than  is  that  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
plains  area  of  the  western  United  States.  A certain 
amount  of  land  is  irrigated,  and  on  this  land  good  yields 
are  regularly  to  be  expected.  Provincial  government  sur- 
vey figures,  however,  give  this  type  as  being  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  province.  The  remain- 
ing part  must  depend  for  its  moisture  supply  upon  the 
natural  rainfall.  Fortunately,  the  bulk  of  this  falls  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  with  enough  in  the  spring,  usu- 
ally, to  make  planting  possible.  In  spite  of  this,  though, 
yields  in  normal  years  cannot  be  considered  as  bettor  than 
fair,  and  in  dry  years,  they  vary  from  reduced  yields  to 
complete  failures. 

FAMINES  FREQUENT  AND  WIDESPREAD 

These  facts  explain  why  Shansi  is  a province  fre- 
quently threatened  with  famine.  During  the  severe  fam- 
ine of  1920-1921,  this  province  was  one  of  the  worst  suf- 
ferers. At  the  present  moment,  two  widely  separated  re- 
gions are  so  seriously  affected  as  to  be  receiving  famine 
relief  aid,  while  other  regions  less  seriously  affected  still 
suffer.  A dense  population  dependent  for  support  mainly 
upon  agriculture,  a region  never  favorable  for  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  farming,  and  a danger  of  recurring  years 
of  crop  losses  are  factors  which,  in  combination,  make  fam- 
ine under  the  present  conditions  inevitable. 

In  the  third  place,  agricultural  improvement  is  a rec- 
ognized method  of  contributing  toward  a solution  of  these 
problems.  Bodies  such  as  the  International  Famine  Re- 
lief Association  are  among  those  that  hold  this  view. 
Increased  yields  produce  greater  income  and  surplus. 
Other  types  of  improvement  combine  to  meet  the  drought 
problem,  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  Shansi  farmers 
are  faced. 

Definite  ways  of  improvement  lie  in  the  direction  of 
adding  certain  things  to  practices  and  equipment  which 
are  now  employed.  Much  praise  needs  to  be  given  the 
Chinese  farmer.  He  works  hard  and  long  at  his  task.  No 
amount  of  labor  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken  if  by  it  he 
believes  he  can  increase  his  yield.  Further,  his  situation 
is  a special  one,  and  many  of  his  practices  are  too  well 
adapted  to  the  meeting  of  its  problems  much  to  be  im- 
proved upon.  These  facts  have  to  be  recognized,  the 
farmer  respected,  and  many  of  his  practices  still  followed, 
q’here  remain,  nevertheless,  helps  which  can  still  he  given. 
Methods  now  used  have  come  through  an  accumulation  of 
experiences  of  generations.  Valuable  as  these  are.  they 
have  yet  to  be  enriched  by  additions  which  modern  scien- 
tific researches  have  made  po.ssible.  There  are  now  avail- 
able tor  aiiplication  to  his  problems  many  principles  appli- 
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cable  to  situations  such  as  here  exist.  These  principles  ap 
plied  to  similar  situations  in  other  lands  have  produced 
practices  and  products  also  available  and  worthy  of  test- 
ing here.  These  two  possibilities  pursued  in  Shansi  will 
almost  certainly  produce  results  which  will  supplement 
that  already  known  by  the  Shansi  farmer.  Crop  improve- 
ment through  accepted  piant  breeding  methods,  introduc- 
tion and  testing  of  improved  fruit  varieties,  animal  im- 
provement, more  efficient  and  effective  implements — these 
are  some  of  the  concrete  avenues  along  which  possibilities 
of  improvement  can  be  found. 


Arthur  Edgerton  and  Mrs.  Feme  Pollack  Wilkinson 
appear  in  dress  as  of  1904 


In  the  fourth  place,  there  now  exists  a lack  of  sys- 
tematic improvement  work  along  any  lines  such  as  these. 
In  other  lands,  private  individuals,  private  institutions 
and  governments  have  been  responsible  for  thorough  sci- 
entific attempts  at  producing  ways  of  meeting  agricultural 
problems.  Those  in  China  who  are  concerned  with  work 
of  this  nature  are  few  indeed.  In  Shansi,  tlie  Governor 
has  shown  his  interest  in  this  matter  by  the  introduction 
of  several  vahiable  practical  Improvements.  In  all  of 
North  China,  however,  there  does  not  exist  a single  in- 
stitution attempting  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  any  systematic  scientific  way.  Dr. 
K’ung  has  himself  said  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  agricultural  improvement  not  only  to  farm- 
ers but  to  the  government. 

The  addition  of  a work  in  agriculture  to  our  Shansi 
enterprise,  then,  opens  up  a field  of  service  important  to 
the  region  we  serve.  The  number  of  those  dependent  on 


this  activity  for  their  support,  the  problems  which  are 
found  among  them,  the  contributions  toward  their  solu- 
tion possible  through  agricultural  improvement  and  the 
present  lack  of  effort  toward  such  improvement  are  all 
facts  which  increase  the  importance  and  the  opportunity 
attached  to  it.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
through  the  activities  of  such  a department  there  may 
develop  results  capable  of  doing  much  good. 

Except  to  one  with  a special  interest  in  the  field  ot 
agriculture,  a description  of  an  agricultural  work  may  be 
tedious  reading.  The  following,  however,  is  something  of 
an  account  of  our  plans  and  present  activities  in  this  de- 
partment. 

As  plans  were  being  first  discussed,  a problem  soon 
arose  in  deciding  upon  the  form  of  work  through  which 
we  proposed  to  make  our  contrihution.  In  a field  as  new 
as  is  agricultural  work  of  this  sort  in  China,  dilflculties 
in  arriving  at  any  conclusions  were  to  be  expected.  Types 
ot  activity  are  not  so  well  experimented  with  as  to  he  con- 
sidered established.  Accordingly,  a considerable  amount 
of  thought  needed  to  be  given  to  this  question.  Resulting 
from  this,  the  following  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon: 
first,  that  we  proceed  with  the  development  of  an  agri- 
cultural improvement,  demonstration  and  extension  cen- 
ter; second,  that  we  establish  useful  courses  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  school;  and  third,  that  we  try  out  this  plan 
of  procedure  for  a period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  this 
time  again  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  decide  upon  a 
permanent  policy.  This  program  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  Boards  ot  Trustees  and  Managers,  and  stands, 
therefore,  as  the  present  plan  of  this  department. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  PLANNED 

In  explanation  of  the  improvement,  demonstration  and 
extension  center,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  division  to  produce,  demonstrate  and  distribute  as 
many  measures  and  products  of  practical  value  as  time 
and  resources  will  permit.  As  we  develop,  one  by  one  of  the 
divisions  of  agricultural  improvement  w'ill  be  taken  up  in 
this  way.  Survey,  experimentation,  demonstration  and 
distribution  will  be  the  steps  in  procedure.  We  shall 
import  and  test  fertilizers,  implements,  seeds,  animals, 
fruit  trees,  and  sprays  for  insects  and  diseases.  We. 
also,  shall  develop  improved  varieties  of  local  products, 
and  compare  them  with  those  imported.  It  is  our  hope, 
through  this  work,  to  find  practical  and  profitable  solu- 
tions for  the  various  problems  with  which  the  Shansi 
farmers  are  confronted,  and  to  produce  and  distribute 
products  of  value. 

The  instruction  division,  in  certain  of  its  parts,  shall  aim  at 
the  training  in  practical  methods  of  good  farming  and  those 
who  expect  definitely  to  enter  this  vocation.  In  other  of  its 
parts  it  wiil  aim  to  train  leaders  in  some  definite  phase  of 
agricultural  or  rural  improvement.  It  is  planned,  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  to  offer  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  to 
those  students  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  on  a farm. 
In  the  middle  school,  wo  plan  to  develop  a complete  course 
for  the  training  of  experiment  station  workers  or  teachers 
in  agriculture.  Special  courses  will  be  offered  to  pros- 
pective teachers  and  preachers  in  rural  centers,  aiming  to 
acquaint  them  with  possibilities  in  and  programs  for  rural 
improvement  in  its  several  phases.  In  the  winter,  short 
courses  will  be  offered  to  farmers.  Their  content  will  in- 
clude the  essence  of  good  farming  for  the  types  important 
to  them.  These  courses  will  be  Introduced  in  the  order  to 
be  decided  upon  at  the  time.  All  will  be  of  primary  or 
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middle  school  grade,  but  as  the  school  grows  into  a col- 
lege, the  agricultural  work  must  likewise  develop. 

Procedure  was  naturally  begun  with  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  it  is  only  on  the  results  of  such  investigations 
that  successful  teaching  can  be  based.  Through  the  past 
winter,  surveys  were  initiated,  equipment  and  supplies 
were  gotten  together,  a temporary  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished, and  definite  plans  were  made  tor  a progi-am. 

Certain  of  the  surveys  are  of  a social  and  economic  na- 
ture, aiming,  also,  to  gain  information  on  a few  questions 
of  agricultural  practice.  Data  was  gathered  on  crops  and 
their  relative  importance,  their  yields,  land  holdings,  num- 
ber of  persons  per  household  and  similar  questions.  One 
of  the  surveys  is  of  the  soils  of  this  province.  In  this 
survey  it  is  hoped  to  make  such  a careful  study  that  our 
records  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to 
others  who  might  be  interested  in  this  subject.  In  this, 
we  are  receiving  cooperation  from  the  Nystrom  Institute 
of  Science,  Taiyuanfu,  Shansi,  and  the  Department  of 
Soil  Technology,  Cornell  University.  Information  gath- 
ered in  all  of  these  surveys  is  considered  as  a helpful  and 
necessary  guide  in  the  development  of  our  work. 

FOLLOWING  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH  OBERLIN 

In  addition,  we  have  already  started  certain  lines  of 
crop  and  fruit  improvement,  and  tests  in  dry  land  tillage 
practices.  A number  of  seeds  from  other  regions  of  China 
and  from  abroad  have  been  imported  for  observation  and 
testing.  About  twenty-five  varieties  of  fruit  trees  of  dif- 
ferent types  have  been  ordered  for  the  same  purpose. 
Improved  implements  have  been  bought  and  plans  have 
been  made  tor  testing  of  their  application  to  the  Shansi 
drought  problem. 


Of  the  curriculum  courses  none  will  be  started  imme- 
diately. It  is  impossible  to  begin  too  many  things  at  one 
time,  and  probably  wiser,  before  teaching,  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  Shansi’s  agricultural  conditions  and 
problems.  We  expect  to  begin  teaching  as  soon  as  we  feel 
we  are  able,  possibly  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  department,  and  a 
more  detailed  idea  of  how  we  are  proceeding  with  its 
work.  Each  year,  those  parts  of  the  program  that  need 
to  be  carried  over  will  be  continued,  and  new  ones  will 
be  added.  Its  activities  will  gradually  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  appropriate  divisions;  each  directed  by  a com- 
petent head  and  supported  by  an  adequate  budget.  In  this 
way  we  shall  seek  to  build  toward  a strong  work  of  the 
two  types  proposed.  Our  hope  is  that  through  these  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  to  the  needs  of  this  field  a contri- 
bution that  will  be  of  definite  and  of  permanent  value. 

To  Oberlin-in-Ohio,  agriculture  connected  with  the  name 
of  Oberlin  may  appear  as  something  badly  out  of  place. 
Our  Alma  Mater  is  not  accustomed  to  expressing  its  ideals 
through  any  such  medium.  In  this,  however,  it  quite  dif- 
fers from  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  Johann  Friedrich 
Oberlin,  we  find,  was  a man  interested  in  all  those  things 
which  affected  the  people  of  his  parish;  and  he  did  not 
rest  satisfied  until  in  them  he  had  caused  some  practical 
improvement.  Through  this  urge  many  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  community  to  which  he  ministered  found  change. 
Of  these,  one  was  agriculture.  In  adding  this  work  in 
Shansi,  we  may  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  only  not 
erring  from  the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  inspiration  lies 
behind  these  institutions,  but  that  we  are,  through  this 
activity,  expressing  in  a wider  way  his  own  interests  and 
following  his  own  deeds. 


The  First  Word  - - - and  the  Last 

Excerpts  from  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Joel  Babcock  Hayden,  D.D. 


" In  the  beginning  was  the  word — and  the  word  was 
God — and  the  word  became  flesh.” 

No  modern  man  who  surveys  the  confusion  of  the 
present  hour  can  fail  to  contrast  our  nervousness,  uncer- 
tainty, disillusion,  with  the  dignity,  poise  and  assurance 
of  the  spirit  of  man  behind  this  triple  affirmation.  The 
freedom  we  have  sought  through  science  and  independent 
thinking  has  resulted  in  man’s  pitiful  demotion.  They 
have  taken  away  our  reason,  our  values,  ourselves — and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  them! 

This  generation,  like  all  generations,  has  had  its  ten- 
dency to  fall  down  and  worship  new  words.  Why  not 
then,  as  a tonic,  breathe  deeply  the  atmosphere  of  seren- 
ity that  comes  from  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John?  This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a treatise  on 
history;  it  is  not  a course  in  psychology;  it  is  not  a phi- 
losophy. It  will  give  you  very  few  clues  as  to  pedagogy 
or  technique,  but  there  is  a wholeness  about  it,  as  well  as 
a wbolesomeness.  It  sketches  a great  background — a back- 
ground so  big  that  the  universe  fits  snugly  into  it.  It 
represents  a theory  of  consciousness.  It  represents  a 
characteristic  way  of  holding  on  to  reality.  It  uses  the 
principle  of  concretion  to  the  last  degree  when  it  says  that 
” the  word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  that  was  God,  be- 
came flesh.”  These  three  great  affirmations  are  worth 
thinking  about.  Let  your  free  spirits,  your  splendid  ca- 
pacity for  new  depths  range  over  this  triple  affirmation. 

When  you  have  whipped  and  driven  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  your  mind  mathematics,  history,  philosophy. 


natural  science,  and  social  science,  you  will  have  to  find 
some  holding  corporation  to  carry  all  the  rights  and  val- 
ues thereof.  You  will  be  compelled  to  get  some  universal 
meaning;  you  will  be  tempted  and  driven  to  leap  from 
your  sheer  humanity,  with  both  its  sorrow  and  joy,  to  a 
sheer,  superb  divinity,  indestructible,  comprehending,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  inescapable, — your  God.  At 
first  He  may  be  meager,  but  the  mountains  of  Transfig- 
uration on  the  one  hand  and  the  valleys  of  Despondency 
on  the  other,  will  become  focal  points  for  his  ranging  de- 
velopment, and  the  word  which  you  have  learned  to  speak 
in  your  college  days,  the  word  of  wisdom  and  love,  will 
gradually  grow  until  you  will  feel  its  embodiment  as  the 
ultimate,  all-embracing,  the  wonderful,  intimate  God. 

If  you  are  seeking  for  freedom,  the  word  made  flesh 
as  Jesus  made  it  flesh,  is  the  only  real  thing  in  the  Uni- 
verse. If  you  are  seeking  intellectual  integrity,  his  blaz- 
ing denunciation  of  our  materialistic  tendencies  in  barns, 
in  inheritance  and  in  lust,  his  blazing  denunciation  of  these 
things,  cuts  the  ground  out  from  what  we  call  our  West- 
ern civilization.  If  you  want  a never-ending  faith,  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  dominant  note  within  these  walls 
today  is  the  veritable  proof.  His  diagnosis  in  these  great 
words.  He  is  the  Cosmic  insistence  which  hammers  away 
at  your  evolving  souls.  You  cannot  escape  Him  and  must 
be  judged  by  Him.  If  you  are  looking  for  some  great 
holding  corporation  in  the  realm  of  Reality,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  to  ponder  His  words  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate reality  as  being  spirit  and  truth. 
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Influenza  at  Oberlin  College 
By  Dr.  R.  W. 


The  epidemic  of  influenza  which 
swept  over  the  country  this  winter 
from  West  to  East  made  its  appear- 
ance in  San  Francisco  November  first. 
It  reached  its  peak  in  California  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  December  and 
the  peak  in  New  York  State  appears 
to  have  come  during  the  third  week 
of  January,  1929.  The  duration  in 
any  locality  was  from  five  to  ten 
weeks.  The  present  epidemic  was  no 
where  nearly  so  virulent  nor  so  exten- 
sive as  the  panaepidemic  of  1890  and 
1918,  but  was  similar  in  general  char- 
acteristics to  the  milder  infections  of 
1920  and  1926.  All  authorities  agree, 
however,  that  the  disease  was  true 
influenza  of  modified  virulence. 

The  epidemic  among  the  Oberlin 
College  students  offered  many  inter- 
esting points  for  observation.  As  it 
progressed  steadily  eastward  it  be- 
came evident  early  in  December  that 
w'e  should  prepare  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease before  it  actually  commenced  its 
invasion  of  Oberlin.  We  recognized 
the  fact  that  even  though  the  epi- 
demic invaded  Oberlin  before  Christ- 
mas there  was  a stronger  probability 
that  immediately  follow'ing  the  vaca- 
tion the  situation  would  be  still  more 
serious  and  unless  we  made  plans  to 
meet  it  we  might  find  ourselves  hope- 
lessly overwhelmed  upon  the  reopen- 
ing of  College  in  January. 

On  December  12  the  College  Phy- 
sician explained  to  the  faculty  and 
student  body  the  characteristics  of 


Bradshaw,  ’18 

the  disease,  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  spread,  and  pointed  out  the  fun- 
damental principles  involved  in  its 
prevention. 

The  Health  Service  Committee  then 
recommended  to  the  President  that 
he  direct  that  certain  restrictions  be 
placed  on  College  activities  for  the 
first  seven  days  after  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  and  that  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  matrons  be  furnished  with 
a letter  containing  information  re- 
garding the  common  types  of  conta- 
gious diseases  usually  imported  to 
the  campus  by  returning  students, 
and  with  recommendations  concern- 
ing methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  these  contagious  diseases,  with 
special  reference  to  influenza.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  recommended  that 
additional  nurses  be  secured  and  that 
additional  space  for  hospitalizing  stu- 
dent cases  of  illness  be  prepared  for 
use  upon  the  return  of  students  Jan- 
uary third.  All  recommendations 
were  sympathetically  and  promptly 
administered  and  when  the  students 
returned  to  College  each  faculty  mem- 
ber, student,  and  matron  received  the 
letter  of  advice  from  the  President, 

Throughout  the  year  the  College 
Physician  receives  every  morning  be- 
fore nine  o’clock  a written  report 
from  the  matron  or  house  president 
of  all  houses  where  three  or  more  stu- 
dents room,  listing  all  illness  which 
has  arisen  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  illness  thus  reported 


is  immediately  investigated.  In  this 
manner  contagious  diseases  are  rec- 
ognized early  and  isolated  before  a 
large  number  of  students  have  been 
exposed.  In  this  way  also  most  ill- 
ness receives  medical  attention  before 
it  has  an  opportunity  to  become  seri- 
ous. Students  were  urged  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  at  this  time  to  re- 
port all  suspicious  illness  daily  to 
the  College  Physician  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

Our  expectations  of  a large  increase 
in  iilness  upon  the  opening  of  Coliege 
after  the  Christmas  vacation  were 
fuliy  realized  and  soon  after  January 
third  all  available  hospital  space  was 
taken  and  the  Detention  Hospital  on 
South  Professor  Street  was  called 
into  service.  Along  with  a large 
number  of  influenza  cases  there  w'as 
a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
common  colds  and  other  respiratory 
tract  infections,  which  were  isolated 
and  hospitalized  as  early  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Only  the  cases 
of  true  Influenza  are  included,  how- 
ever, in  the  data  upon  which  the 
graph  is  based. 

There  were  no  large  assemblies  un- 
til January  10  and  no  dances  until 
January  14.  As  is  illustrated  by  the 
graph  the  epidemic  which  afflicted  ap- 
proximately 6%  of  the  students  was 
promptly  brought  under  control  and 
terminated  approximately  one  week 
after  the  onset  January  third.  Out 
of  a total  number  of  ninety-four  influ- 
enza cases  occurring  between  Novem- 
ber first  and  the  last  of  February 
there  was  no  fatality  in  the  student 
body,  and  the  complications  of  the 
disease  which  are  usually  so  numer- 
ous and  so  treacherous  offered  no  se- 
rious problem. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  in  a recent  report  of  a sur- 
vey of  the  1928-1929  epidemic,  states 
that  in  general  population  groups  the 
incidence  of  influenza  in  the  U.  S. 
ranged  from  9.9'/  in  Boston  to  28.6% 
in  Des  Moines. 


Budget  Climbs 

The  college  is  steadily  reudering  a 
greater  sei-vice  to  its  student  body 
and  treating  its  faculty  more  liber- 
ally if  its  budget  is  a ci-itcria  of  these 
tilings.  The  budget,  as  adoiited  by 
the  trustees  for  1929-30,  is  ?1, 442.3:;!. 
Tills  is  177.000  greater  than  the 
budget  of  the  current  year.  The  in- 
crease seems  to  be  distributi'd  geuei- 
ally  throughout  the  budget. 
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Faculty 

President  Earnest  H.  Wilkins  will 
give  a series  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  August  6-8. 

Dr.  Frank  Shaw,  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  music  from 
the  University  of  Syracuse  at  their 
Commencement  exercises  June  10. 

Among  the  Conservatory  faculty 
who  will  spend  the  summer  in  study 
and  travel  in  Europe  are  Professm-s 
Breckenridge,  Cerf,  Hart,  Holden, 
Horner,  Leedy  and  Skjerne.  Pro- 
fessors Heacox  and  Lillich  are  to  be 
in  Europe  tor  the  year. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
president,  attended  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
in  Detroit  the  first  of  June. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  and  his 
class  of  college  students  left  June  19 
on  the  annual  ecology  trip,  including 
Yellowstone,  Glacier  and  Rainier  Na- 
tional parks,  going  to  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, Portland,  Oregon,  and  San 
Francisco,  Monterey  and  Pasaden.1, 
Calif. 

Professor  George  Hubbard  will  con- 
duct his  summer  field  geology  party 
through  Virginia.  Students  from 
Wooster,  Ohio  State,  Kenyon  and  Wit- 
tenberg, as  well  as  a number  of  Ober- 
lin  students,  are  taking  the  trip. 

Mr.  Huhbard  gave  an  address  on 
May  21  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Lorain  on  the  relationship  of  geog- 
raphy to  business  and  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  on  the  latter. 

F.  J.  Pettijohn  of  the  department 
of  geology  will  work  this  summer 
with  Donald  Baker,  ’30,  a geology  ma- 
jor, in  southern  Canada  to  study  prob- 
lems of  ancient  crystalline  rocks. 
They  will  do  most  of  their  traveling 
by  canoe. 

Professor  David  .Moyer  of  the  con- 
servatory, assisted  by  two  students  of 
the  conservatory,  presented  a musical 
program  before  the  Calendar  Club  of 
Elyria  -May  20. 

Professor  Carl  D.  Burtt  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the 
LaGrange  high  school  May  23. 

Frank  B.  Huntley  of  the  English 
department  was  the  speaker  at  the 
May  party  of  the  Culture  Club  of 
Elyria  May  30. 

Willard  H.  Brentlinger,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology,  holds  a sum- 
mer scholarship  at  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  tor  a course  in 
Problems  in  College  Education. 

Newell  L.  Sims,  head  of  the  depart- 


Notes 

ment  of  sociology,  is  to  lecture  and 
be  a leader  of  discussion  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  the  third  week  of 
August.  This  institute  covers  a wide 
range  of  social  affairs  and  is  to  the 
South  what  the  Williamstown  Insti- 
tute is  to  New  England. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  gave  the 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  .$350,000  gymnasium 
at  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
on  June  7. 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  head  of  wind 
instruments  of  the  Conservatory,  will 
serve  on  the  executive  staff  of  the 
national  high  school  orchestra  and 
band  camp  this  summer,  located  at 
Interlochen,  Mich.  This  camp,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  music  supervis- 
ors national  conference,  the  national 
federation  of  music  clubs  and  the 
national  bureau  for  the  advancement 
of  music,  provides  opportunity  each 
year  tor  300  of  the  country’s  most 
talented  school  musicians  to  spend  a 
summer  of  study  under  outstanding 
musicians  and  world  famous  conduc- 
tors, including  Frederick  Stock,  Wal- 
ter Damrosch,  and  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  returns 
to  Chautauqua  again  this  summer  to 
fill  the  chair  of  assistant  concert  mas- 
ter of  the  symphony  and  has  been 
asked  to  play  in  the  chamber  music 
society  of  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Dr.  Florence  Fitch  spoke  at  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Madison,  Ohio,  on 
May  2.5,  giving  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Peasant  Lite  in  Palestine  Today, 
in  the  evening,  and  speaking  also  at 
the  morning  service.  The  following 
day  she  spoke  at  the  high  school  on 
Recent  Excavations  in  Palestine,  il- 
lustrated by  bits  which  she  had  her- 
self picked  up  in  these  excavations. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  re- 
cently invited  to  conduct  a conference 
of  social  workers  of  Detroit  on  the 
subject  of  the  Family,  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Chnrcb,  where  he  also 
preached  at  the  morning  service.  Dr. 
Fiske’s  recent  book  Thr  Chnnijin'j 
Family,  publi.shed  by  Hatqiers,  has 
brought  him  many  requests  tor  lec- 
tures on  this  timely  subject.  He  has 
recently  filled  such  appointments  at 
the  Congregational  Church,  .Medina, 
the  Friends’  Yearly  .Meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,,  the  Ohio  Congregational 
Ministers’  Institute  at  Oberlin,  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Ely- 


ria, and  St,  Paul’s  .M.  E.  Church  in 
Tiffin;  and  will  give  a series  of  four 
lectures  at  the  State  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  annual  convention, 
at  Ashland,  June  18-22. 

His  summer  engagements  for  lec- 
tures on  this  subject  will  include  a 
series  in  the  South,  in  July,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church  at  their  summer  school 
at  Lake  Junaluska,  near  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  and  the  Southern  Presbyter- 
ians at  their  summer  school  at  Mon- 
treat, in  the  same  vicinity  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains.  His  recent 
book,  after  endorsement  by  the  Re- 
ligious Book-of-the-Month  in  Febru- 
ary, quickly  became  a “best  seller” 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  and 
has  already  passed  to  its  second  edi- 
tion. 

The  annual  Educational  number  of 
The  Preshyterian  lianncr.  May  23rd, 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  G.  Walter 
Fiske  on  “ Can  the  Modern  Ministry 
Challenge  Our  Best  Young  Men?” 

Professor  Walter  Horton  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  is  teacn- 
ing  both  terms  of  the  summer  quai- 
ter  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dan  Kinsey,  track  coach,  was  mar- 
ried to  Dorothy  Gross  of  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  on  June  13.  They  will  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  in  the  fall  and  will 
make  their  home  at  10  Morgan  Street. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Richards,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  preached  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  at  Wellesley  College 
June  16. 


^^'’i!soll  Loans  Flis  Chinese 
Collection 

■Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23,  who  goes  to 
China  this  summer  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools,  is 
Laving  his  largo  collection  of  Chinese 
cuiios  in  Oberlin.  Cases  have  been 
placed  cn  the  west  side  of  the  Alumni 
Association  rooms  and  are  filled  with 
rare  jade,  snuff  boxes,  pipes,  fans, 
shoo:-:,  necklaces,  brasses,  vases,  por- 
celains. These  are  loaned  to  the 
Shansi  Association  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Paul  L.  Corbin,  t-'03,  has  loaned  a 
set  of  scrolls  picturing  the  24  filial 
virtues  as  recognized  by  the  Chinese. 

This  exhibition  will  be  permanently 
maintained  by  the  Shansi  Memorial 
.-\ssociation  tinder  the  direction  of  its 
executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord 
Davis. 
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Degrees  Granted 

Three  honorary  degrees  to  men  oi 
outstanding  achievement  were  gi’ant- 
ed  at  Oherlin  June  18  along  with  332 
degrees  in  course.  The  Commence- 
ment speaker  was  Dr.  Rollo  Walter 
Brown  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  made  a doctor  of  laws. 
Walter  Sherman  Gifford,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  of  New  York  City, 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ence. Frederick  George  Donnan.  fa- 
mous chemist  of  London.  England, 
also  received  a D.Sc.  degree. 

Bob  Hutchins,  as  Oherlin  folks  are 
wont  to  call  him,  is  just  turned  thirty, 
and  will  be  the  youngest  university 
president  in  the  country.  His  rise  in 
the  educational  world  has  been  rapid. 
In  1915-17  he  was  a student  in  Ober- 
lin  and  left  his  classroom  work  to  en- 
ter ambulance  service  in  the  war,  He 
served  in  Italy  and  received  the  Croce 
di  Guerri  from  that  governmeiu. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  he  en- 
tered Yale  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1921.  He  quickly  became 
popular  and  was  elected  to  many  stu- 
dent organizations  and  clubs.  After 
graduation  and  a year  of  teaching  in 
a prep  school  he  became  secretary  of 
Yale  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
law.  After  graduating  from  Yale 
Law  School  in  1925  he  became  its 
dean  and  was  serving  his  second  year 
in  the  position  when  called  to  Chi- 
cago. He  takes  up  his  new  duties 
there  September  1. 

Dr.  Gifford,  as  he  may  now  be 
called,  has  been  the  very  energetic 


president  of  one  of  America’s  largest 
industries  for  the  past  tour  years. 
For  several  years  prior  to  that  he 
was  the  telephone  company’s  vice- 
president  and  has  been  with  the  or- 
ganization eighteen  years.  His  first 
business  training  after  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1905  was  with  the 
Western  Electric  in  Chicago.  Presi- 
dent Gifford  is  a director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Surety  Company.  During 
the  war  he  served  on  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  was  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Representatives,  Inter- 
Allied  Munitions  Council,  Paris,  1918. 

Professor  Donnan  already  holds 
several  degrees,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.R.S.  He  is  professor 
of  inorganic  and  physical  chemistry 
at  University  College,  London.  He 
has  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Bel- 
fast, Leipzig,  Berlin,  London,  and  has 
taught  at  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  Royal  College  of  Science. 
Dublin,  and  University  of  Liverpool. 
As  author  and  lecturer  he  is  well 
known  on  the  continent  and  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

In  granting  the  degrees.  President 
Eruest  Hatch  Wilkins  said  of  Dean 
Hutchins,  “administrator  keen  in 
imagination  and  resolute  in  achieve- 
ment, with  Oberlin’s  confident  good 
wishes  tor  your  success  in  the  great 
work  on  which  you  are  entering”;  of 
President  Gifford,  “ conqueror  of  sep- 
arating space,  prophet  of  that  intelli- 
gence which  shall  ultimately  unite 
of  Professor  Donnan,  “ masterly  fuser 
of  elements,  fuser  also  of  two  nations 
in  scholarly  good  will.” 

A total  of  332  degrees  in  course 
were  given,  the  college  of  arts  and 


sciences  leading  with  the  A.B.  of  240. 
Other  degrees  granted  were  Bachelor 
of  Music,  22,  Bachelor  of  School 
Music,  ’27,  Master  of  Arts,  40,  Mas- 
ter of  Music,  2,  and  Master  of  School 
Music,  1.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
tatter  degree  has  been  granted  at 
Oberlin.  Niue  degrees  in  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  and  three  in  Master  of  The- 
ology were  granted  at  the  exercises 
of  the  School  of  Theology  in  May. 
Thirty-two  others  will  be  entitled  to 
degrees  at  the  end  of  summer  school. 


Attractiv’C  Window  Displays 

The  fifty  dollar  prize  offered  for  the 
best  window  display  among  the  stores 
in  town  was  won  by  Behr’s  Boot 
Shop,  which  had  lifelike  figures  of 
President  King,  Dr.  Andrews  and 
President  Wilkins,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  seniors  variously  grouped 
about  the  campus. 

Yocom’s  had  a beautiful  window, 
with  the  seniors  as  crimson  and  gold 
butterflies  flitting  toward  their  sev- 
eral home  states.  Every  senior  was 
represented. 

Other  especially  attractive  windows 
were  Hill’s,  Haylor’s,  Barbara  Ann, 
Robinson’s,  Jones  & Jackson,  and 
Tribune.  The  displays  attracted  much 
attention  and  added  greatly  to  the 
color  of  the  occasion. 


Unemployment  following  introduc- 
tion of  modern  machinery  hits  Ober- 
lin, might  be  a newspaper  headline, 
for  a local  shoe  shining  parlor  has 
installed  an  electric  shiner.  What 
will  become  of  the  four  muscular  boys 
now  polishing  the  village  boots? 


Amos  Mil  er,  ’89,  Honorary  Marshal,  leads  the 
Academic  Procession 


President  Wilkins  and  Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees, 
President  Gifford,  Dean  Hutchins,  Professor  Donnan 
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Commencement  Music 
.lames  llusst  Hall,  ’14 
For  so  many  years  the  music  dur- 
ing our  Commencement  contributed 
so  mucli  to  the  joy  of  the  season  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  drab  it 
would  be  without  the  concerts,  the 
Commencement  Chorus,  the  band,  the 
sings  and  the  Glee  Clubs.  Perhaps, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  most  pleas- 
ure came  to  those  who  made  the  mu- 
sic, and  one  cannot  measure  the 
pleasure  that  grew  when  some  group 
revived  Under  the  Talcott  Tree  or 
some  other  old  favorite,  or  when  the 
class  of  umpty-four  or  umpty-nine 
proclaimed  to  the  world  in  no  uncer- 
tain volume  that  they  were  all  right. 
You  remember  that  famous  composi- 
tion that  runs,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  umpty-nine?”  and  the  answer  in- 
variably follows  “ They’re  all  right.’’ 
But  I am  expected  to  treat  of  the 
serious  music  of  the  season  and  so 
for  a brief  review  of  concerts. 

The  School  Music  Department  con- 
cert on  Friday  evening  presented  a 
fresh  and  colorful  cantata — The  Peace 
Pipe  by  Converse.  The  chorus,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gehrkens,  was 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  who  played 
orchestrations  of  the  score  made  by 
students  of  the  department  as  a part 
of  their  work  in  the  School  Orches- 
tra course  taught  by  Mr.  Heacox. 
The  latter  half  of  the  program  in- 
cluded numbers  arranged  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments  and 
voices  conducted  by  the  student  ar- 
rangers. Here  were  fruits  of  this 
very  practical  School  Music  course, 
sample  solutions  of  real  musical  prob- 
lems that  the  students  of  this  de- 
partment have  set  for  them  again 
and  again  in  their  training. 

AVith  the  increased  size  of  classes 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Mus.B.. 
the  concerts  in  which  each  member 
appeared  took  on  the  aspect  of  an  en- 
durance contest  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers.  Fortunately  a few  years  ago 
the  faculty  chose  from  the  graduates 
those  who  would  represent  the  clas.s, 
and  since  that  time  the  two  programs 
have  been  of  moderate  length.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  these  program? 
are  not  the  climax  of  the  year,  for 
the  students  are  pointed  tor  their 
graduating  recitals  which  necessarily 
occur  earlier  in  the  year.  A'’ery  rarely 
does  a student  appear  at  his  best  on 
the  Commencement  program.  This 
season,  however,  the  concerts  were 
very  even  and  the  programs  interest- 


ingly varied.  There  were  fewer  con- 
certos, two  tor  piano  and  one  for 
violoncello,  in  which  the  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kessler, 
gave  fine  support.  It  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  the  palm  tor  excellence 
of  performance  should  go  to  the  or- 
ganists of  the  class,  who  played  i)i 
a superb  fashion. 

The  Commencement  Chorus,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
with  Mr.  Lillich  at  the  organ,  sang 
“He  watching  over  Israel”  at  the 
Baccalaureate  service  and  at  the  Com- 
mencement another  chorus  from  Eli- 
jah, the  stirring  “And  then  shall 
your  light  break  forth.”  Following 
the  address  Mrs.  Florence  Jenney 
Hall  and  Mr.  Herbert  Harroun  sang 
a Benedictus  from  a mass  by  Pal-j- 
dilhe.  This  is  as  lovely  music  as  was 
heard  during  these  days  and  the  au- 
dience shared  the  beauty  which  the 
singers  created. 

The  Oberlin  College  Band  in  their 
informal  concerts  on  Illumination 
Night  and  on  Commencement  Day 
gave  much  pleasure.  The  marches 
for  the  Academic  Processions  were 
by  all  odds  the  best  band  music  we 
have  had  for  such  occasions.  This 
organization  has  developed  rapidly 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  annual  Conservatory  Reunion 
Supper  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  Bar- 
rows  House  on  Monday  evening, 
when  over  two  hundred  guests  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. The  setting  was  gorgeous — sky, 
trees,  lawn  and  flowers — and  seated 
about  in  colorful  groups  of  a dozen 
or  more,  enjoying  the  tasty  supper, 
were  former  students,  graduates  with 
their  parents  and  many  of  the  fac- 
ulty. A delightful  occasion! 


Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert 

One  of  the  largest  Reunion  Chor- 
uses ever  assembled  at  Oberlin  gave 
a delightful  program  in  Finney 
Chapel  before  an  audience  of  eleven 
hundred  on  Tuesday  evening,  Juu-e 
18.  More  than  sixty  ex-glee  club  sing- 
ers joined  with  the  1928-29  clubs  in 
presenting  the  program.  Oldsters  and 
youngsters,  from  far  and  near,  they 
came.  Harlan  (“Pansy”)  Metcalf,  oi' 
course,  was  there,  and  his  classmate. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Stevens,  '89;  Carl  Kim- 
ball, ’01,  another  loyal  glee  club  man. 
joined  the  group;  Penniman,  '96,  add- 
ed his  basso  to  the  chorus;  Canfield 
and  Habegger  of  'H,  were  there,  as 


were  Clarence  Roome,  '01,  and  Dr. 
Elliott,  '99.  Earl  Adams,  ’01,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  sang  with  his  son.  Jack, 
who  is  president  of  the  Senior  class 
of  19,30.  The  1924  club  was  repre- 
sented by  ten  men,  including  the  two 
solo  leads,  George  Graham  and  Jack 
Gurney.  Graham  is  now  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  AVooster  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

A'ariety  and  balance  characterized 
the  program.  Part  one  included  ten 
numbers  by  the  Reunion  Men’s  Club, 
the  Reunion  Women’s  Club,  and  the 
1928-29  clubs.  Using  the  entire 
chorus,  and  with  Professor  James  H. 
Hall  at  the  organ.  Director  Jack 
AVirkler  made  the  wails  of  the  chapel 
resound  with  the  mighty  crescendos 
of  Elgar’s  ’’  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,” 
the  closing  and  climactic  number  of 
part  one.  Part  two  consisted  of  a 
fantastic  operetta,  ’’  In  Bagdad,”  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  ’28-'29  Glee 
Clubs.  Professor  Laurel  Yeamans  Is 
the  composer  of  both  words  and 
music.  Devona  Doxie  as  Fatima,  a 
Freshman  from  Oberlin,  knew  her 
Turkish  especially  well. 

The  singing  of  Jack  Gurney,  ’21, 
was  featured.  He  not  only  sang  the 
solo  lead  in  the  Grieg  number,  "Dis- 
covery,” but  he  also  presented  a 
group  of  solo  numbers  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  power, 
range,  and  timbre  of  his  voice  were 
the  subject  of  wide  comment,  as  was 
also  the  maturity  of  his  presentation 
and  interpretation.  Since  graduation 
Gurney  has  been  studying  in  New 
York  and  Paris.  In  the  past  year  he 
has  been  engaged  to  sing  leading 
roies  by  the  American  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

The  day  of  the  four-hour  concert 
is  over.  Beginning  on  time,  ending 
on  time,  Mr.  AVirkler  gave  to  his  au- 
dience a well-balanced  two  hours  of 
music,  well  adapted  in  length  to  the 
season  and  in  subject  to  the  interest 
of  his  listeners.  Year  after  year  sees 
a heightening  loyalty  and  increasing 
attendance  by  former  Glee  Club  mem- 
bers, a fine  testimony  to  Jack  AVirk- 
ler’s  years  of  tireless  and  uuremu- 
nerative  service  to  the  Clubs. 


Kidnaiipers  and  bond  salesmen  must 
keep  up  on  collegiate  news.  Since  the 
faculty  got  their  raise  bond  salesmen 
have  been  a pest  and  one  attempted 
kidnapping  of  a faculty  child  is  re- 
ported. 
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I Was  with  Van  Fossan  in  the  Rough 
By  Neil  W.  McGill,  ’07 


On  Saturday,  June  15,  I picked  up 
Judge  Van  Fossan  at  7:30  a.  m.,  near 
the  county  jail  in  Cleveland.  It  was 
raining  and  that  reminded  us  both  of 
“joining  day”  in  Oberlin.  On  the  way 
to  the  eventful  and  hazardous  golf 
tournament  Van  confided  to  me  that 
he  would  present  a cup  to  the  best 
golfer.  It  became  known  to  the  forty- 
four  profs  and  alumni  who  turned 
out.  This  special  cup  made  compe- 
tition unusually  keen.  Imagine  the 
disappointment  when  it  developed 
that  the  “Van  Fossan  cup”  was  only 
an  ordinary  tin  cup.  Talk  about  con- 
tempt of  court  and  for  the  court.  1 
had  it. 

Dr.  Nichols  pitted  us  against  two 
professionals — Bill  Seaman  and  Dr. 
Lyons;  as  for  the  result  we  modestly 
point  to  the  official  score.  On  the 
course  were  many  familiar  faces.  The 
writer  accidentally  observed  George 
Vradenhurg,  TO,  shoot  one  down  the 
railroad  track.  George  always  was  a 
straight  shooter  and  could  undoubted- 
ly have  stayed  on  that  railroad  track 
to  Kipton.  Professor  Lynds  Jones 
specialized  in  “birdies”  as  usual.  Pole 
Vaulter  Gerald  Hammond,  ’06,  was 
seen  looking  among  the  water  lily 
pads.  Frank  Sherrill  shot  a ten  in 
one  hole.  (Frank  had  the  idea  that, 
like  baseball,  the  highest  score  won.) 
The  worst  language  used  on  the 


course  was  when  Van  hit  a hickory 
tree  on  number  eighteen  fairway  and 
said  “ shucks.”  Dean  Miller  at  all 
times  kept  within  bounds.  The  low- 
est score  was  actually  made  by  Paul 
La-ncUs.  '2.i.  who  will  challenge  Bobby 
Jones  next  season.  Richard  Bos- 
worth,  '23,  was  second,  while  George 
Vradenhurg,  ’10,  and  W.  E.  Steller, 
’19,  tied  for  third  place.  W.  E.  Stel- 
ler and  Professor  Harry  Holmes  tied 
for  most  pars. 

It  was  a wonderful  day.  The  spirit 
of  Oberlin  was  in  the  air.  Everyone 
had  the  best  time  ever,  and  here  is 
looking  forward  to  next  year. 

[Ed.  Note. — McGill  is  chief  assist- 
ant County  Prosecutor — that  may  be 
why  he  met  the  Judge  near  the  jail.] 


Dean  L.  P.  Chia  of  the  Shansi 
schools,  tor  the  past  two  years  in 
Oberlin  on  a fellowship,  said  at  a 
farewell  reception  given  him,  prior  to 
his  return  home,  “Nothing  is  doing 
more  to  bind  your  campus  and  my 
campus,  the  students  in  Oberlin  and 
the  students  in  Shansi,  than  your 
sending  your  student  representatives 
to  China,  and  your  making  it  possi- 
ble for  us  teachers  to  come  here.  My 
joy  in  returning  to  China  will  be  in 
interpreting  Oberlin  to  my  fellow  stu- 
dents and  teachers  there.” 


Grove  Patterson  Speaks  at 
Alumni  Meeting 

With  the  little  polk  bonnet  that 
was  part  of  her  trosseau  and  a dress- 
of  fifty  years  ago  Mrs.  Albert  A. 
Wright  appeared  with  Dr.  John  R. 
Nichols  as  the  dressed-up  representa- 
tives of  the  class  of  1879  at  the 
Alumni  Association  meeting  at  Com- 
mencement. They  were  two  of  several 
reunion  class  representatives  to  ap- 
pear in  the  costume  of  their  times. 

For  ’04  Arthur  Edgerton  was  :n 
elongated  coat  and  fancy  vest,  and 
Mrs.  Feme  Pollock  Wilkinson  wore- 
her  wedding  dress  and  picture  hat. 

After  the  speech  for  each  class  its 
two  representatives  took  seats  on  the- 
platform  and  soon  the  styles  from 
1879  to  1929  were  in  portrayal. 

In  the  speaking,  Ernest  Van  Fos- 
san,  ’09,  was  serious,  Arthur  Edger- 
ton, ’04,  humorous,  Pete  Fisher,  ’ll, 
read  some  faked  telegrams,  Ed  Cha- 
ney, ’19,  reflected  class  glory  through 
Bob  Hutchins  and  Thornton  Wilder, 
James  Smiley,  ’89,  blamed  it  on  the 
ladies,  just  what,  we  were  not  sure, 
John  R.  Nichols,  ’79,  told  of  King, 
Andrews  and  the  other  illustriou.s 
members  of  that  class,  Bossinger,  ’21, 
and  Peirce,  ’28,  really  held  to  three 
minutes,  and  Pliny  Williamson  got 
the  applause  by  announcing  a class 
gift  of  $2,000  for  hospital  endow- 
ment. 

George  Vradenhurg,  ’10,  for  the 
golf  tournament  committee,  present- 
ed the  prizes,  promising  to  divide 
with  Herb  Nichols,  ’ll,  all  prizes  un- 
called for. 

Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  read 
his  report  for  the  year,  reminding  his 
auditors  that  the  Alumni  Magazine 
was  25  years  old  and  the  college  cen- 
tenary near.  He  spoke  of  the  ex- 
panding work  of  the  association  and 
problems  that  concerned  it.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  report  he  asked  all 
to  stand  in  silence  a moment  in 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Katherine 
Wriglit  Haskell,  alumna  and  trustee. 

William  B.  Tucker,  ’29,  told  what 
his  classmates  did  not,  and  did,  e.\- 
pect  of  this  old  world.  Gi'ove  Pat- 
terson,’05,  sketched  educational  ideals 
as  presented  by  Butler,  Wilkins  and 
other  educators  and  urged  upon  the 
class  of  1929  to  develop  perspective 
and  imaginalion, 

Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  presided,  'I'he 
meeting  was  preceded  by  twenty  min- 
utes of  organ  theater  music  by  I’ro- 


Nick  Steller,  ’19,  Paul  Landis,  ’23 
Winner  of  the  Cup,  Alton  Stevens,  ’20,  Walter  Bailey,  ’19 
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fessor  Laurel  Yeamans  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty. 

Councilors-at-Iarge  were  elected  tor 
a two-year  term  as  follow’s:  Agnes 

Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y.,  Warren  GriflUh,  ’07,  Toledo, 
Clare  Vrooman,  ’15,  Cleveland,  Ralph 
Burroughs,  ’09,  Akron,  Elizabeth  Ma- 
gee, ’ll,  Cleveland. 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  of  Chicago, 
was  reelected  tor  a period  of  two 
years  as  a member  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  action  was  taken  at 
the  brief  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  which  preceded  the  associa- 
tion meeting. 


Athletics  Then  and  Now 

Fifty  years  ago.  said  Dr.  John  R. 
Nichols,  ’79.  speaking  at  the  0 Club 
banquet  at  Commencement,  onr  ath- 
letics were  mostly  in  the  form  of  wood 
splitting  and  fire  tending.  There  was 
plenty  of  good  vigorous  exercise  to 
be  had  in  earning  one’s  expense.s 
through  college.  Dr.  Nichols  also 
gave  a bit  of  history,  revealing  the 
earlier  propensities  of  his  son.  Dr.  John 
Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll,  now  director  of 
intramural  athletics  in  Oberlin.  At  the 
age  of  seven  the  present  college  pro- 
fessor prepared  for  his  future  task  by 
organizing  the  “Alley  Stars”  in  their 
neighborhood  in  Marietta,  Ohio. 

One  question  Dr.  Nichols  asked 
which  maybe  some  old-timer  can  an- 
swer was,  who  made  the  first  touch- 
dowm  in  football  for  Oberlin? 

Other  speakers  at  the  banquet,  pre- 
sided over  by  Chatincey  Depew  II, 
better  known  as  Frank  Van  Cleef, 
’04,  w’ere  Eric  Anderson,  ’04,  Joe  Hay- 
den, ’09,  and  Maurice  Merryfield,  ’30. 
President  Wilkins  gave  a brief  greet- 
ing at  the  opening. 

Mr.  Anderson  recalled  the  days 
when  the  track  team  took  spring 
practice  in  rubber  boots  to  Kipton 
and  back.  Mr.  Hayden  lauded  the 
old  academy  teams,  which  outranked 
varsity  in  his  recollection,  and  paid 
high  tribute  to  Crip  Gray. 

The  0 certificates  ami  awards  were 
made  by  Director  of  Athletics  C.  W. 
Savage,  ’93.  Among  the  awards  w’as 
a medal  to  Harold  S.  Cover.  ’29,  who 
broke  the  pole  vault  record  this  spring 
by  topping  the  bar  at  11  feet  9 inches. 
Charles  K,  Novotny,  ’30,  was  the 
only  one  to  receive  his  letter  in  two 
spring  sports — baseball  and  track. 
Annonneement  was  made  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Jim  Barnes,  ’30,  as  track  cap- 
tain and  Tom  Williams,  ’30,  as  base- 
ball captain. 


Generous  Alumni  at  Ball 
Game 

Generous  alumni  baseball  players 
gave  the  annual  alumni-varsity  game 
to  the  undergraduates  Saturday,  June 
15.  Clever  ball  by  the  old-timers  en- 
abled them  to  hold  the  present  gen- 
eration scoreless,  until  they  recalled 
that  they  too  had  been  young  ami 
ambitious  once.  Ont  of  the  gi-nero.s- 
ity  of  their  hearts  and  straight,  easy 
balls  over  the  plate  they  handed  the 
game  in  the  seventh  to  varsity. 

Twenty-two  ont  of  25  available  men 
were  used  by  the  alumni.  Nick  Stel- 
ler,  ’19,  opened  the  pitching  game 
and  left  his  opponents  scoreless  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Case  Burnett, 
’28,  who  treated  them  the  same.  But 
Stevens,  ’19,  third  man  in  the  box, 
big  hearted,  big  otherw’ise,  took  pity 
and  gave  the  youngsters  a chance. 
They  were  bright  boys,  these  young- 
sters, tor  they  made  use  of  their  op- 
portunity and  scored  seven  points. 
The  alumni  had  won  four  points 
earlier  in  the  game. 

Cullin,  Heldman,  Frye,  Vraden- 
burg  and  Schorr  are  given  credit  for 
the  alumni  scores,  but  the  press  box 
is  inclined  to  remark  that  every 
alumnus  played  a good  game  and  is 
worthy  of  mention,  only  we  are  not 
going  to  mention  them  because  we 
have  not  all  their  names. 


“O.  C.”  Luncheon 

About  forty  alumni  and  present 
members  of  the  "O.  C.”  Club  met  for 
luncheon  on  June  15.  Introductions 


were  made  by  each  person  rising  and 
giving  her  name  and  year  of  gradua- 
tion. This  revealed  that  the  alumni 
members  present  ranged  from  1914 
to  1928,  with  the  majority  from  the 
classes  of  1923  to  1927.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  graduates  were  Ruth  Sav- 
age and  Judy  Van  der  Pyl,  ’23,  Joe 
Reed  Guy,  ’24,  Tub  Lehman  and  Dot 
Raymond,  ’25,  Pat  Clarke  and  Betty 
Rugh,  ’26.  Catherine  Quigley,  this 
year’s  president,  spoke  of  some  of  the 
things  the  club  had  done  the  past 
year,  such  as  conducting  the  girls’ 
Sophomore-Freshman  scrap,  acting  as 
hostesses  during  the  Ohio  State  Band 
contest,  and  holding  a variety  of 
meetings.  Marjorie  Estabrook,  next 
year’s  president,  was  introduced  and 
told  of  her  hopes  for  the  Club  in  the 
coming  year. 


Summer  School  in  Session 

Summer  School  this  year  is  from 
June  20  to  August  14,  in  charge  ot 
Professor  P.  D.  Sherman.  During 
the  summer  the  Men’s  Recreation 
Grounds  at  Chance  Creek  are  co-edu- 
cational,  and  motor  transportation  to 
them  is  available. 


Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead 
was  at  Toronto  and  Muskoka  Lake 
June  25-29  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Alumni  Council. 
Mr.  Olmstead  is  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee on  the  evaluation  of  alumni  or- 
ganizations, in  connection  with  which 
he  has  sent  out  some  1400  question- 
naires, which  he  has  prepared,  to 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 
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Daisy  Chain  Exercises 

The  daisy  chain,  carried  hy  two 
lines  of  Junior  women  dressed  in 
white  and  headed  by  Mary  Lou  Aus- 
tin and  Mary  Margaret  Rhodes,  who 
escorted  two  lines  of  Senior  women 
capped  and  gowned,  Mary  Fifleld  and 
Josephine  Vance  leading,  wound  its 
way  through  the  Memorial  Arch,  up 
Tappan  Walk  and  hack  again  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Arch,  where  it 
formed  a V in  the  hands  of  the  Jun- 


Literary  Societies  Hold  Love 
Feasts 

Aeolian:  About  fifty  guests  attend- 

ed the  Aeolian  love  feast  at  the  Mar- 
tin Inn.  Naomi  Clayton,  ’29,  was 
toastmistress  and  presided  at  a pro- 
gram in  which  Francis  Kennedy,  ’2J, 
gave  the  toast  “Almost  Off,”  Alice 
Kennedy,  '28,  the  toast,  “Just  Off,” 
and  Mrs.  Althea  Rowland  Woodruff, 
’04,  the  toast,  “Hopeles.sly  Off.”  A toa.st 
was  given  also  to  Miss  Carl  of  ’69. 

In  the  business  meeting  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruff was  elected  alumni  president, 
Mrs,  Clara  Dudley  Barnard,  ’98,  vice- 
president,  and  Miss  Cora  L.  Swift, 
’92,  secretary-treasurer. 

Sigma  Gamma:  Sigma  Gamma  had 
their  hantiuet  in  the  Hi-O-Hi  Tea 
Rooms  and  attended  a “ Radio  Pro- 
gram,” with  Evelyn  Latham,  ’29,  as 
radio  announcer.  Francis  Phelps,  ’29, 
welcomed  the  alumni  and  Mrs.  Lucile 
Brown  Ketcham,  ’13,  responded  with 
the  alumni  toast.  Lael  Henderson. 
’27,  gave  the  toast,  “ 'I’wo  Years  Ago.” 
Miss  Florenc(>  Fitch,  ’97,  was  gue.st 
of  honor.  At  the  business  meet  in, g 
Lael  Henderson  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Virginia  Smith,  ’26.  vlce-pres- 


iors.  The  Seniors  lined  up  on  the 
Arch  steps  and  sang  “ Softly  Now  the 
Twilight  Falls”  and  “Strolling.” 
'rhen  Mary  Fifleld,  Senior  vice-presi- 
dent, presented  her  cap  and  gown  as 
a symbol  of  tradition  to  Mary  Lou 
-Austin,  Junior  vice-president.  The 
Juniors  took  the  Seniors’  places  on 
the  Arch  steps  after  that  and  sang 
“Farewell  Seniors”;  later  all  joined 
in  the  “Alma  Mater.”  Once  more  the 
daisy  chain  wound  through  the  Arch, 
this  time  carried  by  Seniors  escort- 
ing Juniors. 


ident,  and  Evelyn  Latham,  secretary- 
treasurer.  About  thirty  members 
were  present. 

Phi  Alpha  Phi:  Mrs.  Ruth  Mur- 

dock Lampson,  m’20,  was  toastmis- 
tress at  the  Phi  Alpha  Phi  love  feast, 
held  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mosher  Place,  ’04,  the  first  Phi 
Alpha  Phi  president,  gave  a toast  for 
the  past.  Her  daughter,  Ruth,  ’29,  the 
president,  gave  a toast  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  Dorothy  Jones,  ’30,  the  pres- 
ident-elect, gave  a toast  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  then  Mrs.  Lampson  toast- 
ed all  three. 

L.  L.  S.:  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin, 
’85,  was  toastmistress  for  the  alumni 
at  the  L.  L.  S.  love  feast  in  the  James 
Brand  House.  Jerry  Hopkins,  ’29, 
president,  was  toastmistress  for  the 
undergraduates.  Miss  Isabelle  Wol- 
cott, ’81,  spoke  of  Madame  Johnston, 
founder  of  L.  L.  S.  Mrs,  Emily 
Williams  Har(iing,  ’98,  talked  of  Mrs, 
Katherine  Wright  Haskell,  former 
well-known  member.  Esther  Radachy, 
’29,  gave  a toast  on  society  secrets: 
.Stella  Mallory,  ’29,  gave  the  semior 
toast,  and  Martha  lloffman,  ’30,  the 
junior  toast.  Each  .seiiior  was  iiresent- 
eil  with  a “Life  of  Madame  Johnston.” 


Tenth  Adelia  A.  Field 
Johnston  Fellow 

The  L.  L.  S.  Committee  on  the 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellowship 
has  again  had  the  pleasure  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the  College  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study  under  Professor  Rog- 
ers’ competent  and  devoted  leader- 
ship. The  choice  of  fellow  is  rarely 
easy.  We  often  wish  we  had  a whole 
armful  of  fellowships  to  award,  for 
able  Oberlin  women  are  making  great 
sacrifices  to  eauip  themselves  fully  for 
teaching  and  for  other  types  of  serv- 
ice. The  ten  Johnston  fellows  with 
their  various  special  gifts,  all  repre- 
sent scholarly  ideals,  broad  human  in- 
terests, and  generous  and  unselfish 
service. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  Oberlin  A.  B. 
1914,  newly  appointed  Johnston  fel- 
low, has  given  generous  and  unusually 
competent  service  at  Waite  High 
School,  Toledo,  teaching  mathematics, 
applying  psychological  tests  to  stu- 
dents, and  correcting  student  malad- 
justments. Leading  her  freshman 
class  in  college,  she  was  graduated 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank  and  with 
honors  in  mathematics.  A student 
also  in  German  and  after  graduation 
in  chemistry,  she  ultimately  turned  to 
psychological  testing.  She  studied 
one  summer  with  Terman  at  Leland 
Stanford,  and  gained  his  permanent 
interest  in  her  work,  so  that  she  re- 
turns to  him  this  fall  as  Johnston  fel- 
low. Meanwhile  with  only  summers 
clear  for  concentrated  study,  (though 
she  always  studies),  she  has  secured 
a master’s  degree  with  Yoacom  and 
Courtis,  internationally  known  educa- 
tors at  Michigan.  This  is  part  of  a 
plan  of  study,  made  possible  by  Pro- 
fessor Stetson’s  advice,  and  pursued 
for  two  years  past  with  Miss  Hall’s 
characteristic  and  indefatigable  zest. 
That  she  has  helped  younger  sisters 
to  their  degrees  before  interrupting 
her  teaching  to  secure  her  third  de- 
gree does  not  the  less  endear  her  to 
L.  L.  S.  and  to  her  college.  We 
launch  her  with  all  good  wishes  as 
tenth  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  fel- 
low, successor  to  Sally  MacLennan. 
and  predecessor  to,  we  trust,  many 
another  worthy  contributor  to  .Mma 
Mater's  high  di.stinction.  M.  E.  S. 


The  sludents  who  have  been  at  the 
Manor  house  on  Morgan  street  for  the 
past  Ihree  years  will  be  at  a house  on 
North  Professor  street  when  college 
opens  in  the  fall. 
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Alumni  Dinner  Program 
Shortened 

The  Alumni  dinner  was  over  at  2:20 
o'clock  this  year,  the  program  being 
probably  the  shortest  on  record. 

All  the  speeches  were  brief  and 
there  were  not  as  many  as  usual. 
Only  two  reunion  classes  were  called 
upon,  the  fiftieth  and  twenty-fifth,  as 
all  the  reunion  classes  were  repre- 
sented by  speakers  at  the  Alumni 
Association  meeting  the  day  before. 

The  half  century  class  was  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  'William  R. 
Greene  and  the  silver  anniversary  class 
by  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef.  Both  paid 
high  tribute  to  Emeritus-President 
King,  who  earlier  in  the  program  had 
received  an  ovation  upon  presentation 
by  President  'Wilkins. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Gifford  and  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Donnan,  two  of  the 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  told 
of  their  pleasure  in  being  in  Oberlin 
and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  de- 
grees bestowed  upon  them.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Hutchins  was  unable  to  re- 
main for  the  dinner. 

Professor  E.  A.  Miller,  '89,  told 
humorously  of  the  origin  of  the  col- 
lege yell — how  one  day  Professor 
Churchill,  looking  at  the  grades  of  the 
class  of  '89,  exclaimed,  high,  oh  high, 
oh  high  oh,  high,  high,  oh  high,  ’89! 

A new  feature  which  preceded  the 
speech  of  Lawrence  Kiddle,  the  grad- 
uating class  president,  was  his  intro- 
duction by  President  Wilkins  to  the 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93.  Mr.  Kiddle 
then  introduced  to  Mr.  Hart  the  two 
new  class  officers,  Grace  Dudley,  re- 
union secretary,  and  Lawrence  Muir, 
alumni  councilor,  and  then  the  whole 
class.  Mr.  Hart  briefly  welcomed 
the  new  members  into  the  Alumni 
Association. 


Crowd  to  See  Movies 

The  King-Bosworth  room  of  the 
Men’s  Building  was  crowded  Sunday 
evening  to  see  the  moving  pictures 
shown  by  Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead. 
The  film  showing  King  Day  and  other 
scenes  at  the  final  commencement 
under  Dr.  King’s  presidency  was  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  returning 
alumni.  A reel  with  scenes  from  the 
Wilkins  inauguration  was  shown  and 
two  reels  covering  student  affairs 
this  year.  It  is  a delight  to  those  re- 
turning only  at  Commencement  to  be 
able  to  see  these  pictures  of  students 
in  action  at  other  times  of  the  year. 


Physical  Education  Policy 
Approved 

A California  superintendent  of 
schools,  searching  for  a man  to  fill  the 
position  of  physical  director  in  the 
schools  of  his  city,  wrote  Professor 
Savage:  “You  may  wonder  why  I 

am  particularly  interested  in  an  Ober- 
lin man.  When  at  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention of  the  N.  E.  A.  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  Ober- 
lin was,  at  least  at  the  present  time, 
doing  the  outstanding  work  in  real 
physical  education  rather  than  the 
development  of  football,  track  and 
baseball  coaches.” 

A Big  Ten  professor  recently  said: 
“ I consider  Oberlin’s  position  on  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  fundamentally 
sound.” 

“ It  is  heartening  to  a department 
to  have  its  policies  thus  approved,” 
says  Professor  Savage.  “ Indications 
are  that  Oberlin’s  sane  and  progres- 
sive policies  in  the  field  of  physical 
education  and  competitive  athletics 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  strength 
of  our  leadership  is  much  greater 
than  the  size  of  our  college  and  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  grad- 
uates would  lead  us  to  expect.” 


Increased  Interest  in 
Swimming 

One  hundred  and  two  girls  have 
shown  interest  enough  in  swimming 
this  year  to  go  without  lunch,  to 
travel  eighteen  miles,  and  pay  50 
cents  car  fare  besides  a pool  fee  each 
week. 

The  sport  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular ones  among  the  girls.  A swim- 
ming club  has  been  organized,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  dependent  upon 
one’s  abiiity  to  master  aquatics.  The 
tests  consist  of  distance,  form,  and 
speed  swimming  and  diving. 

Exceptional  Interest  was  shown 
during  the  year  in  life-saving.  Cap- 
tain Goss,  national  representative  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  conducted 
a five-day  institute  for  examiners. 
Twenty-four  women  took  this  test. 
Twenty-five  have  been  enrolied  in  the 
senior  life  saving  course. 

The  season  closed  with  a swimming 
exhibition  consisting  of  form  swim- 
ming, novelty  races  and  stunts.  Be- 
ginners, intermeuiate  and  advanced 
classes  participated. 

The  four  student  leaders  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Katharine  M.  von 


Wenck  are  Louise  Williams,  ’29,  Lou- 
ise Morse,  ’30,  Evelyn  Schaufel,  ’29, 
and  Katherine  McCullough,  ’32. 


Miss  Wolcott  Retires 

Miss  Flora  Isabelle  Wolcott,  after 
38  years  of  service  with  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, retires  August  31.  She  is  the 
first  person  to  retire  under  the 
lowered  age  limit  as  adopted  by  the 
trustees  June  17. 

Miss  Wolcott  enrolled  in  Oberlin  in 
1881  from  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  and  took 
her  degree  in  1884.  For  several  years 
she  taught  in  Cleveland  and  at  Tall- 
madge and  one  year  was  principal  of 
the  Prospect  street  school,  Oberlin. 
While  in  the  latter  position  she  was 
invited  to  become  assistant  registrar, 
Henry  Churchill  King  then  being 
registrar.  In  1905  she  was  named 
registrar. 

She  will  continue  her  home  in  Ober- 
lin but  hopes  to  travel  and  read,  and 
says  she  trusts  she  will  not  lose  con- 
tact with  her  thousands  of  alumni 
friends. 

Thirty  faculty  ladies  surprised  her 
just  before  Commencement  by  a din- 
ner party  in  her  honor.  Dr.  Florence 
M.  Fitch  presided  and  Miss  Frances 
J.  Hosford,  speaking  for  the  group, 
presented  Miss  Wolcott  with  a “cur- 
ate’s assistant”  from  India  and  a 
parchment  scroll  lettered  by  Marga- 
ret Schauffier  and  containing  the  au- 
tographs of  those  present. 


Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Lawrence  Kiddle  and  Mary  Fifleld, 
senior  president  and  vice-president, 
planted  the  ivy  for  the  class  of  ’29  on 
the  south  side  of  Finney  Chapel.  The 
“Ivy  Ode”  was  given  by  Helen  Pen- 
niman,  ’29,  and  the  much  be-numeraled 
spade  presented  to  Jack  Adams,  pres- 
ident of  the  incoming  senior  class,  by 
J.  Almon  McCorkle,  with  the  admoni- 
tion to  “ unearth  jewels  of  thought 
one  must  dig;  select  your  ground, 
and  then  dig.” 

The  class  gift,  presented  by  Mary 
Fifield,  was  received  by  President 
Wilkins.  The  class  of  ’29,  following 
the  example  of  ’28,  gives  the  college 
premiums  on  their  life  insurance,  the 
amount  accruing  in  1939.  which  is  es- 
timated at  about  $14,025. 

President  AVilkins,  in  accepting  the 
gift,  termed  it  an  “indication  of  good 
will  and  intelligence” — a combination 
that  will  be  unbeaten  if  the  seniors 
will  continue  to  make  use  of  It  as 
they  become  alumni. 
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Theological  School  to  Con- 
tinue on  Present  Site 

The  new  building  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  is  to  be  placed 
where  Council  Hall  now  stands,  ac- 
cording to  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  their  June  meeting. 
There  had  been  some  consideration 
of  other  sites  but  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
committee  was  for  retention  of  the 
present  location  on  West  Lorain 
Street. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  tor  some 
time  and  Cass  Gilbert,  college  archi- 
tect, is  authorized  to  proceed  at  once 
with  such  changes  in  these  as  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  the  present 
Ideas  of  the  board.  In  the  plans  as 
shown  on  this  page  the  dormitories 
were  to  be  at  the  front  and  the 
chapel  at  the  rear.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  exchanged  in  posi- 
tion, the  chapel  facing  Lorain  Street. 

Construction  of  the  dormitory  sec- 
tion will  be  undertaken  first.  When 
completed  it  will  be  used  temporar- 
ily for  class  purposes  while  Council 
Hall  is  being  demolished  and  the 
chapel  and  classroom  section  being 
built. 


Vocational  Lectures 

As  a part  of  the  classroom  work  in 
the  course  called  Vocational  Informa- 
tion, conducted  by  J.  Anthony  Humph- 
reys, director  of  personnel  service, 
during  the  second  semester  a number 
of  people  successful  in  various  voca- 
tions have  been  brought  in  from  the 
outside  to  describe  their  own  individ- 
ual lines  of  work  to  the  students.  By 
this  method  students  have  been  given 
one  additional  source  of  practical  in- 
formation concerning  those  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  most  inter- 
ested. 

The  vocations  represented  and  the 
speakers  have  been  the  following: 

" Credit  Management,”  Joseph  W. 
Meriam,  ’95-’00,  Secretary,  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland. 

■‘Advertising  and  Selling,”  Isaac  S. 
Metcalf,  ’05,  of  Francis  R.  Morrison 
Co.,  financial  advertising,  Cleveland. 

“ Banking,”  Hubert  E.  Husted,  ’OS, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

“ Public  Utilities,”  A.  B.  Roberts, 
president,  Roberts-Wright  Co.,  con- 
sulting engineers,  Cleveland. 


" Public  Service,”  Leyton  E.  Carter, 
’14,  director,  Cleveland  Foundation. 

“ Journalism,”  John  W.  Love,  ’14, 
special  writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“ Real  Estate,”  Heaton  Pennington, 
Jr.,  ’10,  of  Heaton  Pennington  & Son, 
Cleveland. 

“ Social  Work,”  W.  I.  Newsletter,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  School 
of  Applied  Social  Science. 

“ The  Law,”  Merritt  A.  Vickery,  ’15, 
of  Vickery  & Vickery,  Cleveland. 

“ Department  Store  Work,”  Miss 
Helen  R.  Norton,  Employment  Mana- 
ger, The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

“ Life  Insurance,”  Flamen  Bali, 
Supervisor  Cleveland  Branch  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

“ Opportunities  lor  College  Women 
in  Business,”  Miss  Helen  B.  Rock- 
well, Cleveland  Business  Woman. 

“ Personnel  Work  in  Industry,”  J. 
A.  Humphreys. 

The  department  has  issued  a se- 
lected Bibliography  of  Vocational  In- 
formation which  lists  some  200  books. 
Copies  of  this  may  be  secured  by 
writing  Mr.  Humphreys. 
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Dr.  Andrews  Honored 

The  traditional  procedure  of  Senior 
Chapel,  the  last  chapel  service  of  the 
school  year,  held  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  4,  was  broken  into  by  an  event 
of  unusual  interest.  This  was  the 
presentation  to  Dr,  George  Whitfield 
Andrews  of  a gown  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  The  gift  came 
from  this  year's  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Musical  Union  and  was  occasioned 
by  Dr.  Andrews’  resignation  tendered 
last  spring  which  brings  to  a close  fif- 
ty years  of  service  to  the  Musical 
Union:  twenty  years  as  accompanist 
and  thirty  years  as  conductor. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Savage,  president  of  the 
Musical  Union  tor  many  years,  and 
came  as  a complete  surprise  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  who  was  too  deeply  moved 
by  the  ovation  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Savage, 


Fellotvs  in  Chemistry 

Professor  L,  J,  Hartzell  of  the  Mon- 
tana School  of  Mines,  and  Dr,  Vincent 
G,  Lava,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  will 
study  in  Oberlin  next  year  as  guests 
in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  Pro- 
fessor Hartzell,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  has  taught  Quantitative 
Analysis  at  Montana  and  he  will  do 
further  research  work  this  next  year. 
Dr.  Lava,  who  will  hold  the  Grasselli 
fellowship,  intends  to  specialize  in 
colloid  chemistry. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Wu  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Shansi  Schools  is  to  be  in  America 
for  the  next  two  years  on  the  Oberlin 
Feilowship  granted  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Shansi  Association.  Mr.  Wu 
teaches  chemistry  in  the  Oberlin 
Schools  in  Taiku  and  wiil  do  mas- 
ter’s work  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry in  Oberlin. 


Zoology  Department  Re- 
ceives Gifts 

Several  special  gifts  have  been 
made  recently  to  the  department  of 
zoology,  Profes.sor  R.  A.  Budington, 
head  of  the  department,  announced. 

A new  scholarship  is  available  for 
either  men  or  women  for  use  at 
the  Marine  Biological  laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Mary  McKenzie  Lincoln 
scholarship  which  has  been  available 
for  women  for  several  years. 

Part  sets  of  two  very  valuable  for- 
eign zoological  serials  were  given  by 
Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89. 


In  addition  to  these  gifts  the  de- 
partment ha.s  received  a kodascore 
moving  picture  projector;  examples  of 
the  Spaltenholtz  transparent  anato- 
mical human  embryo,  lower  jaw  of 
dog,  pelvis  of  human  embryo,  aii-l 
adult  rat,  entire;  dissected  human 
skuil;  and  a dissectable  model  of  hu- 
man brain. 


Much  Interest  in  Shansi 

The  Shansi  Association  meeting, 
open  to  all  interested,  on  Sunday 
night  ot  Commencement  week,  w'as 
weli  attended.  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davi.s, 
executive  secretary,  presided  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  ot  th.3 
activities  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
Fiorence  Fitch  told  of  her  visit  to 
Shansi  and  Dean  Graham  sho’.ved 
the  grow'ing  importance  of  our  edu- 


cational undertaking  in  China,  Sam- 
uei  E.  Wilson,  ’28,  newly  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  .Shansi 
Schools,  and  Walter  Phillips,  ’29. 
student  representative,  wdio  goes  to 
Taiku  this  summer  for  two  years, 
spoke  briefly  of  their  expectations. 
Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  report 
ed  on  the  progress  of  the  agricultural 
work  being  carried  on  by  Raymond 
T.  Moyer,  ’21,  in  connection  W'ith  the 
Schools. 


’99  Gives  $2,000 

The  class  of  1899,  at  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  reunion,  made  a gift  of 
$2,000  to  the  college  to  be  used  as 
endow'inent  for  the  Allen  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  cost  of  maintainance 
of  the  hospital  is  considerabiy  greater 
than  its  income. 
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Brown  to  Occupy  Bosworth 
Professorship 

Announcement  was  made  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  a gift  of  $100,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a fund  in  the  Graduate  Schooi 
of  Theology,  to  be  known  as  the  Bos- 
worth Fund,  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  the 


first  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  as 
an  endowment  for  a new  professor- 
ship and  the  w’ork  of  a director  of 
theological  students. 

As  the  first  occupant  of  the  new 
chair,  the  Trustees  elected  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Brown,  of  the  college  class  of  1901, 
recently  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Oakland,  Calif. 
Dr.  Brown  has  served  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  for  the  last 
eight  years.  He  will  begin  his  new 
work  September  1,  1929. 


Pli-O-Hi  Different 

The  1930  Hi-O-Hi  is  a new  depart- 
ure in  Oberlin  year  books,  and  has 
received  delighted  comment  on  all 
sides  for  its  originality  and  attractive- 
ness. The  book  is  larger  this  year 
and  has  a distinctive  new  binding  in- 
stead of  the  usual  imitation  leather. 
It  is  printed  in  a new  and  different 
Italian  print,  "Bodoni,"  and  has  two 
columns  to  a page.  These  are  inter- 
esting improvements. 

The  book  contains  a group  of  cam- 
pus views  drawn  in  imitation  of  wood- 
cuts,  by  a former  Oberlin  student,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  photographs,  and  a 
number  of  illuminated  pages  on  parch- 
ment, recounting  Oberlln’s  history. 


The  book  also  has  a large  and 
amusing  historical  map  in  color  of 
Oberlin,  showing  its  traditions  and  its 
customs,  its  conventions  and  its  man- 
ners, from  1833  to  1929,  as  well  as 
its  physical  lay-out.  These  may  also 
be  had  separately. 


Freshman  Honor  List  Con- 
tains 35  Names 

The  Freshman  Honor  List  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  present  year  in- 
cludes the  names  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  Freshman  class  with  highest 
scholarship  grades.  Students  whose 
names  are  marked  with  a star  (*) 
ranked  in  the  highest  ten  in  the  class. 
Miss  Genevieve  Delfs  and  Miss  Helen 
Horton  tied  for  the  highest  grade. 
There  are  338  Freshmen  in  the  class. 
The  list  includes  35  names,  two  be- 
ing tied  for  thirty-fourth  place. 

Only  those  students  are  considered 
who  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  and 
those  who  have  taken  not  less  than 
fifteen  credit  hours  of  work,  eleven  of 
these  being  chosen  from  the  regular 
Freshman  work. 

Names  and  preparatory  schools  are 
as  follows; 

*Charles  Kirkwood  Alexander,  Bell- 
aire,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Roberta  Evelyn  Baierle,  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  High  School. 

*Dorothy  Alice  Boynton,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

John  Frederick  Charles,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Shaw  High  School. 

‘Robert  Allan  Clapp,  Watertown, 
Conn.,  Taft  School. 

‘Venila  Burrington  Colson,  New- 
tonvllle.  Mass.,  Newton  High  School. 

Elinor  Adrienne  Danton,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Horace  Mann  High  School  for 
Girls. 

“Genevieve  Delfs,  Canfield,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

‘Lucille  Minerva  Dewar,  Flint, 
Mich.,  High  School. 

Frank  Pennell  Dickey,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Central  High  School. 

Winifred  Elizabeth  Dudley,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  High  School,  and  Andover, 
Mass.,  Abbott  Academy. 

Frederic  George  Eblnger,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
Township  High  School. 

Eliott  Vincent  Grabill,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

‘Dorothy  Lillian  Grosser,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 
ship High  School. 

Helen  Coburn  Hawkins,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  West  High  School. 


Lloyd  Vincent  Hennings,  White- 
house,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Robert  David  Henry,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  High  School. 

“Helen  Scott  Horton,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Stevens  High  School. 

Margaret  Wadsworth  Hutchison, 
Lake  City,  la..  High  School. 

Katharine  Caroline  Koch,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

‘Elizabeth  Rose  Kun,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Lois  Irene  Kupfer,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Ellen  Louise  Lund,  Shelton,  Conn., 
High  School. 

Katharine  Caldwell  McCullough, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Arthur  Memott,  Little  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  High  School. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Paullin,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Steele  High  School. 

Wilda  Alice  Payne,  Garrettsvllle, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

James  Daniel  Powell,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  West  High  School. 

Harriet  Reid,  Oak  Park,  111.,  Oak 
Park  and  River  Forest  Township 
High  School. 

Alice  Helen  Roosa,  Hamburg,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Valetta  Ruth  Roudabush,  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  High  School. 

John  Richard  Thomas,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Central  High  School. 

Louise  Martha  Wakeman,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Central  High  School. 

‘Carlton  Edwards  Wilder,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  High  School. 

Daniel  Kenneson  Woodman,  Napo- 
leon, Ohio,  High  School. 


Honors  to  Seniors 

Seniors  graduating  with  distinc- 
tion and  elected  to  honorary  societies 
are  as  follows: 

Cum  laude 

Norman  Elliott,  with  honors  in 
Chemistry. 

Julia  Geraldine  Hopkins,  with  hon- 
ors in  History. 

John  Alraon  McCorkle,  with  honors 
in  Political  Science. 

William  Harvey  Tenney,  with  hon- 
ors in  English. 

Margaret  Winters,  with  honors  iu 
Classics. 

Magn.v  cum  l,\uoe 

Anna  Harris  Arnold,  with  honors 
in  History. 

Katherine  McKallip  Demms,  with 
honors  in  Classics. 

William  Paul  Gilbert,  with  honors 
in  Physics. 
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Gertnuie  Fisher  Jacob,  with  hon- 
ors in  Philosophy. 

Harold  Edward  Jantz.  with  honors 
in  German. 

.Vndrew  Hidejiro  Kato,  with  honors 
in  Spanish. 

JIarie  Averill  Linn,  with  honors  in 
Fi'ench. 

Tomekichi  Okino,  with  honors  in 
Political  Science. 

Francis  Emmett  Osterhout,  with 
honors  in  Sociology. 

Faith  Peirce,  with  honors  in  French. 

Mitoichi  Sadayasu,  with  honors  in 
Economics. 

Clarence  Yoshinori  Shimamura,  with 
honors  in  Political  Science. 

Ralph  Emerson  Warner,  with  hon- 
ors in  Spanish. 

SUMM.V  Cn.M  LAUUE 

Eleanor  Elizabeth  Buck,  with  hon- 
ors in  Classics. 

Helen  Meredith  Mustard,  with  hon- 
ors in  Music. 

Eleanor  Carothers  Springer,  with 
honors  in  Psychology. 

Pm  Bet.\  KjVPP.v 
Class  of  1929 

Anna  Harris  Arnold,  Oberlin. 

Walter  Harold  Delaplane,  Toledo. 

Carolyn  Drennan,  Decatur,  111. 

Elizabeth  Rose  Foley,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

William  Paul  Gilbert,  Centerburg. 

Margaret  Lois  Haley,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Grace  Irma  Hill,  Oberlin. 

Julia  Geraldine  Hopkins,  Lakeside. 

Eugenia  Hammond  Ives,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Gertrude  Fisher  Jacob,  Cleveland. 


Harold  Edward  Jantz,  Elyria. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Jillard,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Marie  Averill  Linn,  Cleveland 
Andrew  Hidejire  Kato,  Hokodate, 
Japan. 

Anne  Louise  Jones,  Xenia. 
Tomekichi  Okino,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Faith  Peirce,  Oberlin. 

Ruth  Place,  Blissfield,  Mich. 

Donald  Burt  Raymond,  Dixon,  111. 
Mitoichi  Sadayasu,  Papaikou,  Ha- 
waii. 

Stuart  Leeson  Schoff,  Cadillac, 
Mich. 

Clarence  Yoshiinori  Shimamura, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Eleanor  Carothers  Springer,  York, 
N.  Y. 

Thelma  Odessa  Stevens,  Toledo. 
Margaret  Emmeline  Tucker,  Teh- 
chow,  China. 

Wiliiam  Boose  Tucker,  Tehchow, 
China. 

Josephine  A''ance,  Beloit.  Kans. 

Mrs.  Enola  Ward  Wooster,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1930 

Ellon  Strauss  Cook,  Oberlin. 

Mary  Gill  Hartman,  Toledo. 

Richard  Putnam  Metcalf,  Elyria. 
Constance  Denise  Sherman,  Oberlin. 
Virginia  Helen  Thatcher,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Pt  Kappa  Lamisda 
Class  of  1929 

Dorothy  G.  DeLancy,  Lancaster. 
Frederick  A.  Funkhouser,  Jr.,  Day- 
ton. 

Paul  A.  Humiston,  Sandusky. 
Richard  R.  Jesson,  Ashland. 

Eunice  L.  Kettering,  Ashland. 


Students  to  Attend  Confer- 
ence in  Switzerland 

Money  has  been  given  by  James  H. 
Causey  of  Denver,  founder  of  the 
Causey  Lecture  fund,  tor  two  Oberlin 
men,  members  of  the  class  of  1930,  to 
the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva, 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Switzerland,  this  September,  after 
spending  eight  weeks  in  Geneva  in 
the  Zimmern  School  of  International 
Studies.  These  two  men  are  Kenneth 
W.  Miller  and  Bernard  L.  Gladleux. 

Representatives  from  five  other  col- 
leges are  included  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Causey,  and  the  twelve  American  stu- 
dents will  have  opportunity  to  meet 
students  from  other  countries  in 
Geneva. 


An  Early  Diploma 

The  library  has  just  received  as  a 
gift  from  Miss  Jessie  K.  Woodcock, 
Wellsville,  N,  Y.,  the  original  diploma 
granted  in  1852  to  Lucy  AVoodcock. 
The  diploma  bears  the  signature  of 
Charles  G.  Finney,  president,  Mrs. 
Marianne  P.  Dascomb,  principal  of 
the  female  department,  and  Hamilton 
Hill,  secretary. 

It  “ certifies  that  Lucy  A.  Woodcock 
has,  with  commendable  diligence  and 
proficiency,  passed  through  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  the  Female  De- 
partment of  this  Institution.  The  trus- 
tees therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  and 
ladies’  board  of  managers,  deem  her 
worthy  of  this  testimonial  of  appro- 
bation.” The  date  is  August  24,  1852. 
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Value  in  Literary  Society 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Last  Monday  evening  I had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  meeting  and 
banquet  o£  the  four  literary  societies 
of  the  women’s  classes  of  O.  C.  It 
was  all  very  pleasant  and  appreciated 
by  me.  I am  an  old  time  student  of 
O.  C.  I received  my  last  dismission 
from  the  platform  of  the  dear  old 
First  Church  of  Oberlin  in  ’69.  There 
were  then  two  literary  societies  in 
the  men’s  department,  Phi  Kappa  and 
Phi  Delta.  There  was  considerable 
literary  work  done  on  each  and  al- 
ways a spirited  and  interested  battle 
between  them  along  forensic  lines. 

Among  the  women,  the  L.  L.  S.  was 
the  first  literary  society  organized. 
Soon  after  the  Aelioian  was  started 
for  the  women’s  department.  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  was  sponsor  for  its 
name,  “Aelioian”  and  also  lor  help 
along  constitutional  lines.  Parliamen- 
tary drill  and  other  forensic  talks  oc- 
cupied a principal  place  in  all  this 
work.  And  there  was  always  a spir- 
ited rivalry  between  these  two  camps, 
male  and  female. 

Monday  night  I noted  one  thing 
particularly.  The  girls  were  many  of 
them  younger  than  most  of  us  were 
when  in  our  college  work.  No  detri- 
ment to  them.  Thank  God  for  that. 
That  which  seemed  to  me  a lack  was 


the  voices  of  the  speakers.  They  were 
not  so  ringing  and  clear  as  those  who 
speak  in  public  should  be.  Also  the 
clearness  of  reasoning  and  enuncia- 
tion seemed  to  me  neglected.  1 found 
out  early  in  my  issuing  from  the  col- 
lege halls  that  what  I learned  along 
the  lines  of  enunciation,  critique,  and 
logic  and  parliamentary  drill  were  of 
much  use  and  invaluable. 

I am  an  old  woman,  nearly  87  years 
old.  And  I was  sorry  to  see  that  it 
was  not  so  usual  in  this  college  to  see 
the  clear  logical  declaiming  that  our 
rival  societies  used  in  the  earlier 
days.  Of  course  the  college  is  three 
or  lour  times  as  large  and  prosper- 
ous as  it  was  before  the  Civil  AVar 
and  everything  should  be  at  least  up 
to  the  mark  in  Society  and  Political 
interest  as  it  was  when  the  woman 
was  only  a 0 in  the  national  life.  The 
change  calls  for  more  training  in  all 
truth  than  it  was  before  she  was  a 
unit  and  an  important  unit  in  the 
decision  and  administration  of  na- 
tional duties  as  she  is  today.  I should 
be  glad  to  see  more  of  the  kind  and 
energetic  spirit  of  the  old  time  L.  L.  S., 
Aeloian,  and  the  Phi  Kappa  and  Phi 
Delta  and  even  all  the  newer  socie- 
ties taking  a more  active  and  effect- 
ual place  in  the  college  connection. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.uiL.  ’69. 


“Twelfth  Night” 

The  moon  and  the  attendent  stars 
smiled  down  on  the  Dramatic  As- 
sociation’s production  of  “ Twelfth 
Night.”  The  players,  pirouetting  on 
the  pathway  in  back  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  created,  in  their 
early  17th  century  costumes,  an  at- 
mosphere fit  and  happy  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  most  jovial  and  sat- 
isfying of  the  Shakespearean  come- 
dies. 

The  collonaded  porch  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  was  covered 
with  Oriental  rugs,  while  drapes  and 
prints,  hung  between  the  columns, 
warmed  the  stone  into  life.  Very  lit- 
tle scene  shifting  was  done,  the  in- 
tervals being  marked  by  the  darken- 
ing of  the  lights,  and  music  by  th<‘ 
English  Singers,  played  on  a con- 
cealed victrola.  A string  quartet 
playing  songs  after  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  written  by  Miles  Schapiro, 
added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  play  was  a series  of  high  spots. 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  the  person  of 
Mark  Staley,  and  Maria,  played  by 
Irene  Harris,  got  into  the  spirit  of 
their  rollicking  buffoonery  in  an  ad- 
mirable fashion,  and  Donald  Priedly 
as  Sir  Andrew  was  “a  very  devil” 
and  simpleton  incarnate.  The  letter- 
scene  with  Malvolio,  one  of  Shake- 
peare’s  most  precious  bits  of  low 
comedy,  was  delicious.  Viola  rose  to 
quite  considerable  heights  in  the 
loveiy  poetry  of  her  part,  and  Peste’s 
“ Conre  Away,  Conre  Away,  Death,” 
was  done  with  a fine  tenderness. 


Book  Reviews 

Monv  DfcK.  on  ■I'iin  AVn.u.i;.  by  Her- 
man Melville.  Edited  by  AVilliam 
S.  Airrent,  '10.  professor  of  Eng- 
lisli.  .Scripps  College.  Claremont. 
Calif.  Ginn  & Company. 

Ever  since  its  luiblication,  Moby 
Uii'li  has  Ireen  recognized  by  those 
competent  to  judge  as  one  of  the 
gi-eat  masterpieces  in  the  literature  of 
the  English  language:  but  only  after 
three-quarters  of  a centui-y  is  it  .be- 
ginning to  achieve  the  wide  recogni- 
tion Ibal  it  lias  always  deserved. 
Doubtless  its  bulk,  its  mingling  of 
narrative  and  expository  matter,  and 
its  heavy  load  of  literary  allusions  and 
philosoidiic  speculation  have  held  it 
back.  IT)  to  this  time  no  convenient 
edition,  omitting  its  episodic  matter 
and  explaining  its  dilliculties  has  been 
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generally  available.  To  provide  a 
handy  volume  adapted  to  the  use  of 
both  student  and  general  reader  is  the 
object  of  this  present  edition.  The 
narrative  has  been  preserved  intact; 
episodic  and  expository  matter  not 
essential  to  the  story  has  been  struck 
out,  and  notes  explaining  nauticai 
terms,  literary  allusions  and  knotty 
phrases  have  been  added. 

Moby  Dick  is  a great  epic  of  the 
rebellious  pilgrimage  of  the  soul,  and 
a great  romance  of  strange  characters 
on  a strange  quest  after  the  strangest 
of  all  living  beasts.  ‘Tn  sheer  ca- 
pacity to  feel,  most  American  writers 
look  pale  beside  Melville,”  writes  his 
biographer.  He  is  a master  of  de- 
scription both  of  actual  and  imagin- 
ary incidents  and  almost  unique 
among  American  writers  in  his  power- 
ful pictures  of  suffering  and  death,  in 
which  he  rivals  the  greatest  of  the 
Russians. 

This  edition  of  Moby  Dick  uncovers 
a directly  advancing  narrative  surging 
on  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  and 
makes  available  for  convenient  use 
and  easier  reading  this  monumental 
masterpiece  in  American  literature. 

R.  H. 


MOK.VLITY  IN  THE  MAKING,  by  Roy  E. 

Whitney,  ’07.  MacMillan  Co.  .|l.o0. 

Page  after  page  of  questions  com- 
prise the  introduction  of  this  book. 
After  Mr.  Whitney  has  sufficiently 
piqued  the  readers’  curiosity  he  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

“What  do  we  mean  by  ‘good’  and 
‘bad’?  Is  it  natural  to  do  right  or  to 
do  wrong?  The  fact  1s  clear  that  we 
are  producing  both  honest  cashiers 
and  bandits  to  rob  them.  By  what 
process?” 

These  are  a lew  of  the  pertinent 
questions  he  attempts  to  answer  and 
explain  in  words  that  the  average 
person, — parent,  teacher,  employer — 
will  understand. 

Mr.  Whitney  helps  us  analyse  our 
motives,  helps  us  understand  why  we 
decide  one  way  instead  of  another, 
and  hopes  he  is  helping  us  “lay  a 
foundation  for  a technique  by  which 
we  can  make  changes  in  our  own  and 
others’  moral  reactions.” 

It  is  not  a long  book,  is  concise,  1s 
written  in  clear  and  simple  language, 
and  is  worth  reading.  G.  G. 


Tacontc  Thai  us,  by 
'07.  Illustrated. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Edward  T.  Heald, 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co, 


Mr.  Heald,  an  Indefatigable  hiker, 
was  persuaded  by  the  editor  of  the 


Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  to  write  for  that 
paper  concerning  his  rambles  into  the 
surrounding  country.  These  articles 
have  been  brought  together  in  book 
form.  Taconic  Trails  lead  into  the 
'Taconic  mountains  of  Rensselaer 
county,  in  which  Troy  is  situated. 
Only  a few  miles  from  the  “collar  and 
shirt”  city  are  these  beautiful  hills 
and  valleys  explored  by  Mr.  Heald 
and  his  outing  club  of  boys  and  young 
men.  While  of  particular  local  in- 
terest, other  than  Trojans,  fond  of 
the  great  out-doors,  will  find  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  rambles 
arousing  their  desire  to  be  up  and  go- 
ing for  a hike.  Mr.  Heald  has  the 
experienced  eye  of  a nature  lover  for 
the  beauties  in  forest,  stream  and  field. 
The  book  has  many  illustrations  that 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  G.  G. 

BU.SINES.S  A.ND  Inhustmal  Occup.v- 
•rroNs  Avaii.aulb  I'ca  the  Colij:oe 
Tr.ai.ned  Man.  by  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Jones,  ’10,  Univ.  of  Buffalo. 

This  monograph  by  Dr.  Jones  is  in- 
tended as  informational  to  the  college 
student  interested  in  a business  ca- 
reer. Even  high  school  students  can 
read  it  to  advantage.  He  makes  no 
effort  to  cover  the  professions  such 
as  law,  medicine  or  engineering  and 
selects  rather  general  heads  for  his 
business  occupations.  However,  he 
points  out  necessity  of  this,  as  a re- 
cent census  of  occupations  in  Buffalo 
ran  into  the  thousands.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a common  factor  as  a ba- 
sis for  grouping  under  few  heads.  He 
uses  five:  Writing  and  Publicity,  Sell- 
ing, Various  Office  Departments,  Ac- 
counting, Production  and  Engineering 
Work. 

The  Public  iNTERNATioNAu  Confer- 
ence. Its  Function,  Organiz.ation 
AND  Procedure,  by  Norman  L.  Hill, 
’17,  associate  professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1929. 
$.3.00. 

The  international  conference  is  of 
ancient  origin.  This  institution,  which 
is  so  heatedly  discussed  in  our  day 
and  which  is  an  increasingly  useful 
public  instrument,  is  here  presented 
from  its  beginnings  when  representa- 
tives of  two  independent  states  or 
peopies  met  together  to  deal  with 
problems  of  mutual  concern,  to  the 
present  development.  Mr.  Hill  de- 
scribes and  analyzes  the  national  con- 
ference, the  relations  of  its  methods 
to  history,  dipiomacy,  and  interna- 
tional law.  He  discusses  significant 
problems  related  to  it,  and  defines  its 


natural  limitations  and  its  legitimate 
sphere  of  operation. 

The  outstanding  conferences  of  the 
last  few  decades,  including  the  two 
Hague  conferences  of  1899  and  1907, 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919, 
the  Washington  conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  of  1921-22, 
The  Genoa  Conference  of  1922,  the 
Havana  conference  of  1928,  and  their 
important  contributions  to  the  con- 
ference method  are  emphasized. 

Mr.  Hill  cuts  a clear  path  through 
the  tangled  mass  of  diplomats,  pleni- 
potentiaries, agenda,  and  procedures 
which  clutter  up  such  matters  for  the 
ordinary  lay  mind.  He  has  done 
much  to  make  known  the  most  perti- 
nent facts  surroundnig  this  institution. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  the 
international  conference,  Mr.  Hill 
urges  the  relinquishment  of  the  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  unanimity,  and 
the  development  of  more  flexible 
rules  of  procedure.  By  gradual  ad- 
justment and  adaptation  he  believes 
the  international  conference  may  find 
a more  logical  and  effective  role  in 
the  future.  R.  C. 

OC.SERV.ATIONS  ON  ALBANIA,  THE  MaS- 

1-er  Key  to  the  Ne.ar  East,  by 
Christo  A.  Dako,  t’13.  $1.15  mailed. 
Orders  taken  by  Edith  E.  Metcalf, 
115  North  Professor  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Albania  has  had,  during  recent 
years,  unexpectedly  good  fortune. 
Held  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks 
for  some  450  years,  the  little  coun- 
try, albeit  with  severely  reduced  boun- 
daries, was  given  practical  indepen- 
dence in  1913.  Though  overrun  by 
armies  of  the  two  sides  during  the 
Great  War,  and  though  very  seriously 
threatened  at  the  Peace  Conference  by 
the  desires  of  neighbors  great  and 
small,  she  nevertheless  emerged  again 
with  practical  independence.  Protect- 
ed in  part  by  the  ruggedness  of  her 
territory,  and  in  part  by  the  fierce 
independent  character  of  her  people, 
she  is  henceforth  better  able  than  per- 
haps at  any  previous  time  in  the  long 
history  of  her  people  to  use  at  home 
the  abundant  energy  and  great  ca- 
pacity which  the  Albanians  have  al- 
ways manifested. 

Mr.  Dako’s  book  w'as  published  at 
the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference.  It 
traces  rapidly  the  ancient  and  eariy 
modern  history  of  the  Albanians,  and 
then  takes  up  in  more  detaii  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  since  187G.  The  at- 
titude of  the  little  neighboring  pow- 
ers and  the  great  powers  toward  the 
country  is  set  forth  clearly.  The  ca- 
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pacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment is  clefeiuleci  with  spirit,  ami  the 
problems  before  the  people  are  dis- 
cussed. Not  least  interesting  is  the 
chapter  which  sets  forth  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  author.  Several 
appendices  strengthen  the  different 
arguments.  Some  thirty  maps  and 
plates  add  greatly  to  the  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Dako’s  long  residence  in  his 
native  land,  his  earnest  patriotism, 
together  with  his  American  training 
and  knowledge  of  English,  make  him 
a reliable  and  earnest  exponent  of  the 
aspirations  and  possibilities  of  his 
people. 


North  Shore  Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Shore  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  (Chi- 
cago and  north  suburbs)  was  held 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Boynton,  620  Ash  street, 
Winnetka. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Smith  of  Evanston  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  -A-rthur  S.  Barrows,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Ethel  Cain,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Stanley  Simpson,  treasurer. 

After  the  business  meeting  Mrs. 
John  Melstrom,  pianist,  gave  a mu- 
sical program  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Bridge  of  Evanston  spoke  about  her 
most  interesting  experiences  while 
traveling  in  the  Orient. 


Oberlinites  of  Foochow 

Nine  of  the  Foochow  City  Oberlin- 
ites met  at  the  Bridge  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Ages  one  beautiful  afternoon  in 
March  (March  30th)  and  chugged 
down  in  a little  motor  boat  to  Fukien 
Christian  University.  The  president 
of  the  university,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ling 
(Oberlin  ’22),  and  six  other  enthusi- 
asts for  the  Crimson  and  Gold  wel- 
comed us  most  cordially.  A hike  over 
the  azalea  covered  hills  was  led  by 
Norvil  Beeman,  ’15. 

The  fresh  air  of  the  country  gave 
us  a very  real  appreciation  of  the 
good  dinner  the  university  people  ar- 
ranged for  us  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beach.  For  the  fun  of  the  eve- 
ning we  divided  up  into  classes,  put- 
ting those  who  graduated  earliest  into 
the  Senior  Class  and  giving  them 
paper  mortar  boards  as  distinctions. 

i)r.  and  Mrs.  William  Beard,  ’91,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beacb  were  seniors;  tlie 
juniors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Christian,  ’10,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  IJu, 
’ll.  Miss  Susan  Armstrong,  ’12;  the 
sophomores  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norvil 


Beeman,  ’15,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rod- 
erick Scott;  our  chairman,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ling,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman,  ’22. 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Wang,  ’28,  were  the 
Freshies.  A stunt  track  meet  was 
pulled  off  at  which  the  seniors  won  as 
was  their  right.  It  was  an  hilarious 
evening.  S.  E.  A. 


Delightful  Evening  in 
Portland 

Thirty  alumni,  former  students,  and 
friend.s  met  in  June  for  an  informal 
evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Clauss  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Frances  Booth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Courtland  L. 
Booth,  ’05  and  ’08,  and  Miss  Jean 
M.  Shupp,  c-’93.  Miss  Rita  L.  An- 
drews, ’06,  in  charge  of  dramatics  at 
Commerce  high  school,  read  and  Miss 
Miriam  Sprang,  ’22,  told  most  inter- 
estingly of  her  work  as  a visiting 
teacher  in  the  Portland  schools.  The 
hostess  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bert  S. 
Sparks  (Erma  Taylor,  c-’12)  and  Mrs. 
Booth  (Juanita  C.  Snyder),  who 
poured,  and  Misses  Frances  and  Jean 
Booth  and  Miss  Carita  Clauss  in  the 
dining  room.  Mr.  Clauss,  ’15,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a committee  to 
arrange  for  a picnic  later  in  the  sum- 
mer. Informal  games  and  music  by 
Mrs.  Clauss  (Juanita  Kilbourn,  ’10-’13) 
ended  a most  delightful  evening.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Oregon-Oberlin  associa- 
tion are:  President,  Miss  Bertha  I. 
Tontz,  ’05-’0S;  vice-president,  T.  W. 
Veness,  ’06;  treasurer.  Miss  Jean  Mc- 
Kercher,  c-’lO,  and  secretary,  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Shankland  (Vera  A.  Tinker,  ’08). 

M.  L.  S. 


Lake  County  on  the  Map 

Although  it  is  the  smallest  of  Ohio’s 
eighty-eight  counties.  Lake  county  was 
the  scene  on  the  evening  of  May  14 
of  a reunion  of  forty-nine  Oberlin 
grads  and  former  students.  The  din- 
ner meeting,  the  second  annual  one 
tor  the  Lake  county  group,  was  held 
at  the  Broadlawn  Inn,  Mentor. 

Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead, 
Admission  Officer  William  H.  Seaman 
and  Mrs.  Seaman  represented  the  col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Olmstead  and  Mr.  Sea- 
man talked  briolly  about  recent  Ober- 
lin events.  Motion  pictures  enabled 
the  gathering  to  get  a vivid  idea  of 
tlie  modern  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Carroll  M.  Browning,  ’21,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Raymond 
M.  Nye,  ’22,  Mrs.  Richard  Moore,  ’21. 
was  cliosen  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Carl  Kimball,  ’00,  alumni  councillor. 


Picnic  of  Chicago  Women 

The  weather  prophecy  of  Friday, 
June  seventh,  was  “Continued  cold 
and  rain.”  Not  very  encouraging  when 
the  club’s  great  event  was  scheduled 
for  the  next  day.  However  the 
weather  man  proved  to  be  wrong. 
Saturday  dawned  sunny,  a little  warm- 
er, and  with  the  mercury  steadily 
rising. 

There  have  been  picnics  on  the 
Millikan  - Reid  - Charles  lawns  every 
year  with  one  exception  since  1917. 
Saturday,  the  eighth,  eighty  sat  down 
to  luncheon.  (In  spite  of  custom,  the 
term  “luncheon”  more  nearly  defines 
this  repast  than  “picnic”).  Some 
chose  a table  in  the  warm  sun;  others 
welcomed  the  shade  of  the  big  elms. 
Everybody  had  an  appetite  or  imme- 
diately acquired  one  when  she  began 
helping  herself  to  the  good  things 
heaped  on  the  serving  table. 

A brief  business  meeting  followed 
the  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Helen  Smails 
Swearingen,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Akerlund  (Ruth  Wells,  ex- 
’15  — rather  stole  a march  on  us  by 
being  married  without  giving  notice) 
as  treasurer,  had  a very  favorable  re- 
port to  make,  there  being  76  mem- 
bers, the  largest  we  have  ever  had, 
and  one  hundred  dollars — proceeds  of 
the  rummage  sale — ready  to  go  to 
the  Bridgman  Memorial  hospital  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Miss  Ruth  Bartlett,  delegate  to  the 
Vocational  Supervision  League,  re- 
ported contributions  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars  to  be  used  by 
her  organization  in  helping  poor  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  school. 

Mr.  Lin  Plug  Chia,  who  has  been 
a graduate  student  in  Oberlin  for  two 
years,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  his 
alma  mater. 


Guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sands 

On  May  11,  after  a dinner  at  Krebs’, 
Skaneateles,  the  Central  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation spent  a delightful  evening  in 
the  hospitable  borne  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Sands.  The  guests  of  honor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W’illiam  A.  Seaman  of  Ober- 
lin, contributed  greatly  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  occasion  by  an  account  of 
Iiresent  conditions  in  the  college  and 
b.v  showing  a few  reels  of  Oberlin  pic- 
tures. 

By  general  consent  it  was  decided 
that  tlie  officers  elected  in  December 
shouhl  hold  over  until  next  spring. 

C.  C. 
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News  of  Alumni 


Mrs.  Mary  Kilmomls  >rnyhow 
iIbmI  May  li"  at  Allen  Hospital.  Ohcrlin. 
foUowUvA  a strnki'  of  paralysis,  in  Ium- 
mtli  year.  She  lias  made  hov  homo,  slneo 
the  clVath  of  her  husband  ninoteou  years 
ago.  witli  her  nephew.  K.  A.  Kdmonds,  in 
Oberlin.  She  is  survived  by  four  neph- 
ows  and  two  nioees. 

‘Til— Uippling  Uhyines  is  the  title  of  a 
group  of  poems  privately  published  by 
Miss  Celia  K.  Iturr. 

Mrs.  Helen  (Juild  Tibbals,  widow 
of  William  IT.  Tibbals.  *7.').  illeil  May  31 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter.  .Mildred 
Wellesley  Taylor.  *04.  in  (Jreenea.stle, 
Iml.  Her  son.  M’illiain  H.  'ribbals.  *10. 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Ttah.  also  survivi's 
her. 

‘SO.  m‘83— Francis  T.  M’aters.  a resident 
of  Oberlin  for  forty  years,  died  at  Allen 
Hospital  June  '2.  After  leaching  in  North 
Dakota  and  in  Ohio  and  in  the  South,  he 
conduetcd  a grocery  business  in  Oberlin 
in  his  later  years.  His  wife  died  eight 
weeks  previously.  lie  leaves  two  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons. 

’.Si— Dr.  Dan  F.  Dradle.v  of  Cleveland, 
delivered  the  Daccalaiireate  sermon  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Oberlin  Ivin 
(lergnrten-Primary  Training  School  on 
June  9.  His  subject  was  “And  a little 
child  .shall  load  them.” 

*8o — Fred  W.  Bimtley.  husband  of  ,7oso- 
pliine  Cody  Rentle.v,  died  .Tune  9 at  hi.s 
homo  in  (’hieago.  He  was  for  thirt.v 
years  a member  of  the  Chicago  Hnr  A.sso- 
cialion.  and  was  prominent  as  a trial 
lawyer.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
and  a son.  Alden.  An  older  son,  I'.anl. 
was  the  first  American  to  be  killed  in 
action  in  France  after  America  entered 
the  war. 


ex-'So—Tden  tenant  Commander  I^dward 
Hreck.  writer,  sportsman,  and  wartime 
spy.  of  M’ashington,  I).  C..  dic'd  May  1.3. 
at  his  Slimmer  home  at  Soutli  Milford. 
X'lva  Sc-otia.  The  WashinKfon  I’ost 
'vi-iti's:  ••  Coinniaiiiler  Ilreck's  doalh 

hronght  to  an  eml  what  is  [.rohnldy 
one  of  the  most  romantio  and  varied 
careers  ontsiiio  of  fiction.  ilis  aiivcn- 

tnres,  wiiieli  led  liim  to  ail  j.arts  of  tlio 
V'orld,  l.c^an  wlion  lie  was  lierlin  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Herald  ami 
the  Xe.v  York  Times  durini.'  tlio  linal 
twenty  years  of  the  last  century.  He 
ga\e  tills  np  foj-  tip.  diplomat  le  serviee, 
and  later  liecaine  a .spy  in  Spain  wlien 
"ar  liroke  out  with  that  eonntry.  His 
reputation  tlicre  lifted  him  into  tlie  Se- 
cret Service  dniiiiK  tiie  Worlil  War.  lie 
spent  several  years  in  Arseni ina  and  I’or- 
tngal  ns  naval  attache  and  cxeeiilive  otii- 


cer  of  the  historical  section  of  tlin  Xav 
'leiairtment.  During  tlie  lime  of  ids  rei 
hh-nee  in  Germany  lie  won  tlie  feneln 
c lamidonslilp  of  Germany  and  .\ii.stri; 
and  was  inter  elmiiii.ion  of  Xew  Kiiglan 
',1  S"nrd  ami  salier.  lie  was  tlire 
times  golf  champion  of  Gerninny. 

t'inee  ills  retirement  from  tlie  nnvt 
service  several  years  ago.  (•oimmind. 
■ cek  liad  devoted  lilimself  ehlellv  to  ill 
ane  work,  lecturing  „„d  wi  ll  lag  in  th 
interest  of  this  cause. 

till  Greek  Iini]  awanle 

dane  '>lsli"l-''ilshed  an 

Jinig  ,"s  service. 

'-"l-'''’"  "t  Honor.  I . 


Aviz  jind  the  order  of  Clirlst.  hr)th  I'ortn- 
giie.«<<*.  H(*  is  snrvivcil  by  his  widow  nnd 

till'd*  diiiightcrs. 

’SS,  *89~Dr.  ('jirl  S.  I’aUoii  bus  resigned 
Ills  position  in  tin*  t lieologie.’i!  ilcpiirt- 
ment  of  the  I'nlvei'sit.v  of  I’hleago  nnd 
hi'  and  Mrs.  Ilattlo  Harrison  I’atton  cx* 
peel  to  n*Mirn  in  the  fall  to  lindr  former 
I)ast(n*ale  of  the  First  Congregational 
Clinreh  in  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

c'SP— A«lele  Mattlii'ws  dii'd  No^■cmbo^  24, 
192S,  :ii  her  home  in  1‘ortsmomh,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Matthews  has  hehl  high  rank  as  a 
singer,  doing  <‘oncert  work  as  soloist 
throughout  this  section  of  the  country. 
She  taught  voice  coni inuously,  willi  emi- 
nent success,  for  thirty  years,  spending 
some  lime  in  study  in  Herlin  ami  Ijrmdoii 
on  two  oeensions. 

‘91— Dr.  Uobert  A.  Millikan,  chairman 
of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  ib'livei’ed 
the  haccalanreate  si*rmon  at  the  coni- 
inencomcnt  services  of  the  Fnivorsity  of 
Kansas  June  9.  His  sniijcct  was  “The 
Place  of  Religion  in  a World  of  Science." 

*93-‘94— Rev.  Clarke  R.  Parker  died  sud- 
denly .Tanuary  .31.  1029.  H<?  was  pastor 

of  the  First  Haplist  Chtindi  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  was  hold  in  very  high 
esteem  there  and  thronghont  the  stall', 
and  in  Indiana,  where  ho  held  two  pas- 
torates, at  I.aporte  and  Terre  Ilaiito, 
l>iiilding  a magnificent  church  there. 

*94— Howard  Tliickins  died  June  10  at 
East  Orangi',  X.  J,  T.TUil  five  years  ago 
Mr.  Iluckins  was  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ne.s.s  in  Olierlin  with  his  father,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Iluckins  & Iluckins. 

*97,  *90— Mi.ss  Etlielwyn  Charles  and 

Miss  Mary  Charles  of  River  Forest.  111., 
saih'd  on  May  7 for  a four  months’  trip 
to  Europe. 

‘9.S—  Louis  D.  (libbs  mgis  elected  prt'si- 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Chib  of  Hoston 
at  their  annual  meeting  n'cently.  Mr. 
fribhs  is  in  the  public  relations  bureau  of 
the  Edison  Eleclrie  Illuminating  Com- 
pany. The  Hoston  Evening  Transcrijit  i-(‘- 
ports  JIi'.  (Jibbs  as  in  line  for  the  iirt'si- 
deney  of  the  Public  TKililios  Ailvertising 
Association,  a (h'partnu'ni  of  the  Inter- 
national Advertising  Association.  He  is 
clinirman  of  ihi'  publicity  divisitju  of  the 
Hoston-on-to-Herlin  Committee  and  with 
Mrs.  (tibhs  will  atteinl  the  international 
convention  in  Herlin. 

■<)2— E.  C.  Rola'i'ts  is  one  of  the  active 
promoti'i's  of  an  adult  education  program 
in  llu'  city  of  Canton,  Oliio. 

'11.3 — A.  L.  Hutton,  for  several  yc'nrs  sec- 
retary of  the  Trnnihull  County  .Maniifae- 
turers*  Association.  M’arren.  Ohio,  has 
just  liecoiiB'  secretary-tri'asurer  of  tlie 
Peerless  Eh'etric  Company  of  M’arren. 
3*h(*  newspapers,  in  l.oih  nows  and  edi- 
torial columns,  say  vi'ry  fine  things  of 
Mr.  Hutff)ii  s work  for  the  association. 

’0."— Raljih  IV.  Stratton  of  Norwalk, 
state  superintendent  for  the  MacMillan 
Publishing  Company,  spoke  at  the  Oher- 
lln  Exchange  Clnh  niei'ting  .Tune  .3.  dis- 
cussing ethics  ill  husln«‘ss  life  and  the 
duty  of  success. 

o.  Amb'ri'gg,  during  tin* 
year  I92.S.  fiirnislicd  one  bullet  in  and  one 
journalistic  nrtlcb*  whii-h  were  iticlud«*d 
in  “A  List  of  Hooks.  Hulleiitis.  Jonrnalis- 
tie  ('«intrlbntioiis.  ami  Patents  l»y  :UjMn 
bers  of  the  Mellon  hisflMite  of  Industrial 
Research  tinring  192.S,” 


After  College  What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  types  of  library 
service. 

PHILADELPHIA 


DOLLAR  BOOKS 
for 

SUMMER  READING 
at 

HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

15  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN 


TRADE  MARK 


Removes 

Superflous  Hair 

Roots  and  all! 

Leaves  your  Skin 
Smooth  and  Soft 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

The  Nestle-LeMur  Co. 

717  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  Is  $1.00  for  regular 
package  of  ENZIT,  the  fragrant 
wax  depilatory. 

Name  

Street  

city Slate 
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‘10— Mr.  nml  Mrs.  Jamos  L.  Graham 
(Dorothy  Fairchild)  of  Lexington.  Ky., 
have  a daughter,  horn  .Inno  3,  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

c’10-‘13— Jane  Deal  is  teaching  in  the 
Sterling-Morton  high  school,  Cicero,  111., 
and  living  at  her  home.  G03S  Kimhark 
Areniic.  Chicago. 

’13_-\VilIiam  James  Caldwell  appears 
in  varinos  sccnc.s  from  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  cartoonist  of  the  Now  Castle  (Pa.t 
News  May  31.  >fr.  Caldwell  is  lawyer, 
golfer,  library  trustee.  Kotarian.  Elk.  and 
several  other  things  according  to  the  pic- 
ture on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper, 
hut  especially  a leading  citizen. 

*13— Helen  Smalls  Swearingen  returned 
to  her  home  in  Chicago  on  June  1 after 
a six  weeks'  visit  on  the  west  coast,  com- 
ing back  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

'14— Marie  W.  Wilson  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 


Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 

Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg.  | 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


[.oris  E BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
OBERLIN 


Women  of  Miami  Univerwily.  Oxfonl, 
and  plans  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  or  more  at  lier  home,  11-132  May- 
field  Road.  Clovolaud,  Ohio,  with  the 
hope  that  during  that  time  her  mother 
will  take  a long-desired  trip  to  vi.sit  rol- 
alivos  in  Australia  and  Ireland. 

ex-  111  Ruth  Dean  Wells  was  married 
on  May  12  to  Mr.  ().  a.  Akcrlund,  a 
teacher  in  the  commercial  department  of 
Austin  high  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aker- 
Innd  live  at  1728  Jiineway  Terraco,  Chi- 
cago. 

TG,  t'lG — Lyman  V.  Cady  and  Muriel  1'. 
Cady  and  their  live  children  are  return- 
ing to  Shantung  Christian  University  after 
two  years'  ahsence  in  this  country.  They 
will  sail  from  San  Francisco  July  5,  will 
spend  a month  in  Honolulu,  and  expect 
to  reach  the  university  at  Tsiimnfu  liy 
the  end  of  August.  Mr.  Cady  preached 
the  haccalauroato  sermon  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege, where  he  has  boon  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  religion  for  the  pa-st  year. 
Mr.  Cady  resumes  his  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  of  religion  in  the 
school  of  theology  in  Shantung  Univer- 
sity, which  he  held  from  1020  to  1927. 

m’lG— Hallie  Thomas  Cline,  wife  of 
Warren  W.  Cline,  died  in  (Peking)  Pei- 
ping, China,  May  2G,  following  an  illness 
of  six  days.  The  Klines  had  left  their 
home  in  Kaifeng,  Honan,  China,  where 
Mr.  Cline  has  been  general  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  eleven  years,  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  on  their  second  fur- 
lough via  Siberia.  Berlin,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. On  reaching  Peiping  Mrs.  Cline  was 
stricken  with  streptococcus  infection.  Mr. 
Cline  is  leaving  at  once  for  the  States, 
bringing  the  four  small  children,  Betty 
aged  12,  Charlotte  aged  10,  Theodore  aged 
8,  and  Warren  W..  Jr.,  aged  5.  Mrs.  Cline 
acted  as  head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  Library  in  the  year 
lOl.n-1010. 

'17— Dorothy  E.  Wright  will  direct 
Health  Service  and  teach  Health  Educa- 
tion in  a new  State  normal  school  that  Is 
being  opened  in  September  in  Jersey 
City. 

m’lO— Philip  N.  Yoiitz  is  the  author  of 
a hook.  “ Sounding  Stones  of  Architec- 
ture,” recently  published  by  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton of  New  York  City. 

'20— Ruth  Reder  St.  Julian  was  grant- 
ed the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  June  12. 
The  subject  of  her  thesis  was  " The  Met- 
abolism of  Proline  and  related  Amino 
Acids.” 

'20— Lmnan  H.  Tenney  of  Oberlin,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  Western  Reserve  University  on 
June  13. 

*21— Charles  W.  Lnuthera  is  teaching  in 
Bowen  high  school,  South  Chicago.  He 
and  Mrs.  Mario  RadcIitTe  Lauthers  and 
their  two  children  are  living  at  82r>2 
Khnhnrk  Avenue. 

'21— Walla<-e  O.  Winslow  1ms  become 
manager  of  Quad  Hall.  Hub  residence  for 
men.  of  Cleveland,  sueceiMling  Ellis  Van 
(Icr  Pyl. 

*22— Do^'othy  E.  Weh*h  reeelviMi  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Graduate 
Svhmd  of  Western  Reserve  University  at 
th(*  eonimeneement  exercises  .Iun(‘  13. 

■‘j:’.-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Davenport 
(Emily  To«ld)  announce  tlie  birth  of  a 
third  daughter.  Mai'Ion  Shoiik,  on  May  20. 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


.J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  I’HOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMI’ANY 


Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELERT 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  0. 


REAL  ESTATE 

To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 
WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

"The  Store  that  Men  Approve" 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 
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•03— Amiouncomont  1ms  buen  made  of  the 
eugagemoDt  of  Frances  Church  to  John 
Kobert  Van  Pelt,  .Ir.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  !s  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  College  and  the  Mich- 
igan College  of  Minos  and  Is  now  curator 
of  geology  and  mineral  industries  In  the 
Uosenwald  Industrial  Museum  of  Chicago. 

•23— Wendeil  NIoderhauser  and  Linda 
Relle  McKiroy  were  married  June  27  in 
Ashtaliula.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nlederhauser 
will  come  to  Oberlin  at  the  opening  of 
college  in  the  fall,  Dr.  Niederhauser  be- 
ing newly  appointed  to  the  faculty  in  the 
chemistry  ilepartment. 

*23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson  are 
the  parents  of  a daughter,  Marjorie  Mae, 
their  second  child,  born  in  Allen  Memor- 
ial Hospital,  Oberlin,  June  G.  Tlie  Wilson 
family  sail  in  August  for  China,  where 
Mr.  Wilson  is  the  newly  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Shansi  Schools. 

c‘23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  E. 
Dyson  (Elizabeth  Chase),  a second  sou. 
John  William,  at  Viroqua,  Wis. 

'24— Alice  II-  Simpson  goes  to  Honolulu 
Augu.st  1 as  reference  librarian  in  the 
Public  Library  there. 

’24— Grace  F.  P.  Smith,  who  is  a grad- 
uate student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  invited  to  give  her  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Jerusalem  before  the 
students  of  University-College. 

’24,  ’25— John  W.  Gurney  and  Roma 
Sexton  were  married  the  twelfth  of  June 
at  Streator,  111.  Jack  was  the  guest  solo- 
ist at  the  Reunion  Glee  Club  concert  at 
Oberlin  during  Commencement,  June  18. 

’24,  ’28— C.  Gilmore  Warner  and  Doro- 
thea Schaffner  Warner  are  spending  the 


summer  in  the  Bri(I.‘<h  Isles,  traveling  and 
studying. 

c'25— Esther  C.  Cnpwell  was  murri<?d 
June  15  to  Dr.  itichard  W.  Evans  at  Fac- 
toryville.  Pa.  Tlicy  will  be  at  home  after 
August  1 at  1215  Oram  Boulevard,  ScTaii- 
ton,  Pa. 

c'2.5— J.  Stuart  Constant iuc.  student  in 
classics  In  the  Graduate  Scliool,  Prince- 
ton rniversity.  has  just  been  made  as- 
sistant organist  in  the  new  Princeton 
chapel.  Mr.  Cimstauline,  for  the  past 
four  months.  1ms  lieen  organist  of  the 
First  Methodist  Churcli  in  Princeton. 

’25  -Marion  Louise  Fisher  of  Lorain. 
Ohio,  was  marricil  to  Robert  L.  Mcllvaine 
of  Oak  Park,  III.,  on  May  24,  in  Lorain 
Mr.  Mcllvaine  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  is  in  business  In 
Chicago,  where  they  will  make  their 
home.  Among  the  guests  at  (he  wedding 
were  twenty-live  Oberlin  people,  including 
D(‘nn  Anna  Klingenhageu  and  a number 
of  Grey  Gables  girls. 

’25— Margaret  Yocom  of  Oberlin,  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Li- 
brary Science  from  Western  Re.serve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  June  13. 

'2d — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birdsey  Youngs  (Ag- 
nes B.  Wells)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Richard  Wells,  on  May  30,  in  River- 
head,  N.  Y. 

’27— Josephine  N.  Grosvenor  was  mar- 
ried on  May  18  to  Mr.  deWltt  Hammond 
Gunsolus  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gun- 
solus  are  making  their  home  in  Joliet,  111. 

’27— James  A.  Roemer  and  Helen  James, 
both  of  Canton,  were  married  at  the  First 
Church,  Oberlin,  July  1,  by  Philip  O. 


King,  son  of  EmerituH-PreHlilent  Henry  C. 
King.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roemer  will  live  In 
Canton,  where  Mr.  Roemer  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  steel  liusiness. 

’27— Elizabeth  Parsons  received  her  M.A. 
from  Wellesley  in  Juno  and  will  be  in- 
structor in  Zoology  at  the  Now  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick,  N- 
J.,  next  year. 

’27— The  engagement  Ims  recently  been 
announced  of  Marian  Ullinan  to  Ted  Car- 
lisle, botli  of  Ashtabula. 

’27,  ’28— Thomas  Gurney  and  Alice 

Kirschner  were  married  in  Toledo  011 
May  1.  Miss  Kirschner  was  attended  by 
Alice  Ilaiisler,  ex-’28.  Harold  Ewing,  '28, 
was  best  man,  and  Charles  Ver  Nooy,  ’28, 
and  John  Kirschner,  ox-'30,  acted  as  ush- 
ers. Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Gurney  have  gone  on 
a trip  to  South  America,  Panama  and 
California. 

'27,  ’28— Gertrude  Budd  and  I’aul  C. 
Lemuierman  were  married  June  12  in 
Cleveland  Heights.  Mr.  Lemmermau  re- 
ceived his  master’s  degree  in  chemistry 
from  Oberlin  on  June  18.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lommerman  will  be  at  home  at  1617 
Holyoke  Avenue,  No.  10,  East  Cleveland, 
after  July  1. 

'27,  ’28~Edward  Sutton  of  Cleveland, 
and  Vivian  Kondeigh  of  Amherst,  were 
married  at  the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  on 
June  8.  Mary  Wright,  ’28,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  maid  of  honor,  S.  Charles  Kendelgh, 
’2C,  best  man,  Fulton  Hume,  ’28,  and 
Robert  Wilson,  ’27,  of  Boston,  and  George 
Evans.  ’28,  of  Cleveland,  were  ushers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  will  make  their 
home  at  1787  Marlsen  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


Every  Student  and  Alumnus 

SHOULD  OWN  AN 

Oberlin  College  Song  Book 

Containing  Oberlin  College  songs,  well-known 
songs  of  other  colleges,  songs  for  jolly  oc- 
casions. Paper,  printing,  binding  of  the  best. 
Beautiful  crimson  and  gold  cover. 

New  Edition,  $1.50  Postpaid,  Anywhere 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  School  of 
Commerce 

This  school  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  thorough  schools  of  business  training  in 
this  country.  The  Vocational  Employment  Bureau 
of  Cleveland  places  young  men  and  women  in  posi- 
tions from  all  the  leading  business  schools  in  north- 
ern Ohio.  Under  date  of  June  15,  1929,  this  bureau 
writes: 

“After  careful  comparison  of  accounting,  book- 
keeping and  typing  tests  of  applicants  from  various 
business  schools  in  Ohio,  we  find  that  the  average 
of  your  graduates  in  every  case  is  higher  than  the 
other  applicants.  This,  we  believe,  is  due  to  your 
high  standards  for  admission  and  your  insistence 
that  your  students  have  a thorough  knowledge  of 
their  courses  before  they  are  permitted  to  graduate.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  leading  firms  at  Cleve- 
land and  many  other  places  are  sending  to  Oberlin 
for  office  help.  The  Fail  Term  will  open  Septem- 
ber 3,  1929.  Fine  opportunities  for  college  gradu- 
ates with  business  training. 
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'27,  ’2S— ClRytoTi  Kllsworth  ami  Frances 
L.  Fuller  ivero  married  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  tJberlin,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Juno 
18.  Mi.ss  Fuller  received  an  ^I.A.  dcffreo 
In  psychology  from  Oberlin  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day. 

*28— Thomas  .T.  Currie  wrote  recently, 
“ Both  John  Hawley  and  1 are  camping 
with  a group  of  boys  along  Ballstoue 


What  Part 
of  My  Income 
Can  I Lay  Aside 
for  Life  Insurance  ? 

Concrete  facts 

speak  louder  than  words. 
Here  is  the  actual  pro- 
gram of  a young  man,  28, 
married,  with  two  children. 
His  income  is  $5,000  a year. 

The  annual  premiums 
amount  to  about  $600, 
leaving  a balance  of  $4,400 
for  the  support  of  his  family, 
an  easy  proposition  for 
cunbitious  young  parents 
looking  to  the  future. 

What  does  he  get  for  his 
$600? 

An  estate  of  $30,000, 
$5,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  at 
his  death,  the  rest  held  in 
trust  to  pay  $ 1 00  a month  to 
his  widow  during  her  life- 
time, the  remaining  prin- 
cipal to  go  to  the  children 
after  her  death. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
arranging  an  estate  for 
yourself,  let  us  help  you 
make  your  plans  to  suit 
your  own  needs. 


INQUIRY  BUREAU 


OF  Be»TOH.  MAUACHUStTTS 


197  CLARENDON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

I am  interested  in  building  an 
estate  along  the  lines  described  in 
your  advertisement.  Please  send 
me  further  information. 

Name - 

Address 

A.O. - 


Lake,  eleven  miles  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric (Sclieueotady).  AVo  commute  by  fliv- 
vers and  like  it.  Nick  Smith,  T'(!,  is’eamp- 
iiig  with  us  also.*' 

— Dorothy  G.  SehaeCcr,  who  is  a lirst- 
year  graduate  student  at  RadclilTe,  was 
awarded  the  Helen  Choate  Bell  Prize  of 
fur  an  essay  entitled  Strains  of 
Pure  I’latonisiu  in  Emerson."  The  prize 
Is  awarded  annually  to  any  student  in 
Harvard  University  or  in  Kadcliffe  Col- 
lege capable  of  showing  the  greatest  merit 
in  work  in  the  flold  of  American  Liter- 
ature. 

'28 — Mike  Si>ahr  has  been  teaching  ge- 
ography and  physical  edneatiou  in  the 
Ambridge  schools.  Ambridge,  Pa.  She  will 
return  there  next  year  and  will  teach 
lihysical  e<l  neat  ion. 

‘2S — Tzu  Huang,  who  graduated  from 
Olierliu  College  with  a music  major  last 
year  with  special  work  in  musical  com- 
[lositiou  in  the  Conservatory,  has  com- 
pleted the  work  for  a IMus.B.  under  Da* 
vi<l  Stanley  Smith  at  Yale  and  received 
his  degree  there  at  the  June  Commenco- 
iiieiit.  In  a New  Haven  paper  the  Com- 
mencement concert  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Music  was  reviewed.  From  this  review 
the  following  is  taken; 

••  Tzu  Ilnang's  overture,  In  Memoriam, 
was  the  best  of  the  lot  of  original  orches- 
tra compositions.  It  was  perhaps  not  as 
showy  as  the  others  but  it  at  least  had  a 
detinite  point  and  showed  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  orchestration.  It  was  also  the 
only  one  of  the  compositions  which  was 
thoroughly  entertaining." 

’28,  ■2o-'2S-'HeIeu  S.  Cooke  of  Oberlin, 
and  Stephen  Cool  of  Miami,  Fla.,  were 
married  Snudny  afternoon,  June  Ifl. 
Eleanor  Barnard,  '28,  attended  the  bride. 
Mr.  Cool  is  employed  at  the  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Cleveland  and  they  will 
make  their  home  there. 

'28,  '20— Stanley  Elder  and  Blanche 

Ryan  were  married  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  18.  in  Oberlin,  at  the  First  Church. 
Annn  Arnold,  '20,  of  Oberlin,  was  maid 
of  honor,  Faith  Peirce,  '29,  of  Oberlin. 
Marie  Linn,  '29,  of  Lakewood,  and  Eleanor 
Buck,  '29,  of  Morris.  111.,  were  brides- 
maids. George  Partridge,  '2S,  of  Oberlin, 
was  an  usher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elder  will 
be  at  home  after  July  1 at  991  Auburn 
Avenue,  BulTalo,  N.  Y..  where  Mr.  Elder 
is  emi)loycd  a.s  junior  observer  in  the 
Uiilleil  States  weather  bureau. 

'28,  '29— The  engagement  of  Theodore 

Hunt  of  IM'ovidenee.  U.  L,  to  Helen  M. 
Mustard  of  Chainnaii.  Kans.,  has  been 
auuonuced  recently.  Mr.  Hunt  received 
a master  of  music  degree  from  Oberlin  in 
June. 

cx-‘2S— The  engagement  of  D(»rotliy  Dud- 
ley to  l-'raiicis  W.  McCormick  of  Flem- 
ing. Colo.,  was  announced  at  the  annual 
si-iiior  breakfast  of  the  Kai>pa  Delta 
house,  University  of  Washington,  June  9. 
Miss  Dudley  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Sto- 
w<*ll  15.  and  Mary  Pinneo  Dudley,  ’99.  and 
has  been  teaching  in  her  own  home  town 
(*f  Caldwell,  Idaho,  where  she  has  had 
elmrge  of  the  Physical  Edncalion  of  the 
grade  and  high  schools.  For  this  sum- 
mer she  is  to  ho  dir(‘ctor  of  the  llllhin* 
rlaU‘  Camp  ffir  girls  near  Seattle. 

•i»9— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hcnmdt  of 
olKO'lln,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Edith,  . to  Townsend  I/odge  on 


Tuesday.  June  18,  in  Christ  Church,  Oher 
lln.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Lodge  will  make  their 
home  in  (.'leveland  for  the  present.  Both 
received  their  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
that  same  day. 

e’29— May  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Dud- 
ley Campbell,  both  of  KnshvUle,  Ind., 
were  married  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church 
on  Tuesday,  June  18,  following  the  Com- 
mencement exorcises  at  tlio  chapel. 

ex-'30— Myron  D.  Keefe  is  training  for 
Boy  Scout  executive  work  and  will  go  to 
National  Training  School  in  October.  Ills 
address  is  41  Peterson  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


Alumni  Business  Directory 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNET-AT-LAW 

Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — -Attorneys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholome-w,  '05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKBLVEY  & CO„  Inc. 
(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the  j 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  In-  ' 
come  producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
feur  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from  | 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety- 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  Invest- 
ment-plus 50%  of  all  profits  dU- 
trlbuted  from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGH’TNER,  ’03 
Fred  P.  French  Investing  Co. 

551  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


L 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

ORERLIN,  OHIO 

We  are  all  working  for  more 

Friendshi|)  and  Better 

Rriiiters  of 

Understanding 

THE 

AS  WE  GET  IXAGEI  HER  MORE 

ALU  AIN  I 

WE  WILL  HE  KEPr  APART  LESS 

AIAGAZINE 

It  is  the  spirit  here  to  know  you  and  have  you 
know  us. 

This  bank  maintains  a high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency and  since  real  service  is  one  ivay  of  rnak- 

Anything  in  Printing 

ing  friends,  yon  u'ill  find  here  the  kind  that  zvill 
please  yon. 

from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Alumni  and  Former  Olterlin  Students’ 

New  Summer  Lines  on  Disptay 

Mail  Orders  Solicited 

“Bloomfield”  Dresses 

AVe  specialize  in  supplying  music  teachers 
witli  material  such  as  is  used  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservator}-  of  Music. 

“Sterling”  Coats 

We  publish  Harmony  Texts,  Harmony 
Hlank  Hooks,  Music,  etc.,  used  in  Oberlin. 

Carter’s  Rayon 

AVe  give  same  discounts  as  the  music  pub- 
lishers allow  music  teachers. 

Underwear 

AA^e  also  will  take  care  of  your  summer 
reading  at  best  possible  prices. 

Kayser  Silk  Hosiery 

Catalogues  furnished. 

AVrite  us  for  anything  you  may  wish  in 

our  line. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son. 

OBERLIN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Do  You  Feel  Safe? 

to  go  away  from  home  for  the  summer,  leaving  in  your  home  such 
things  of  value  as  your  jewelry,  silverware,  valuable  papers,  and 
keepsakes? 

At  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  you  can  rent  for  a very  small 
sum  a Safety  Deposit  box  in  their  fire-  and  burglar-proof  vault, 
and  you  can  then  leave  home  with  a sense  of  security  and  with  your 
mind  at  ease. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier. 


